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Advertiſement. 


UE following papers were writ- 
ten ſeveral years ago, at the 
_  requeſi, and for tbe [ake of 
fame particular 77 without any 
4 of ever ma ing them public. How 
they came ta be made ſo at this time, it 
may be proper to give an account. 
The original draughts were entruſted to 
a man, on whom the author thaught be 
might intirely depend, after be bad ex» 
ade from him, and taken bis promiſe, 
that 1 73 _ go into any 3 | 
except thoſe of five or fix perſons, 2 
were then jt 70 Fa In this con- 
fidence the author reſted ſecurely for 
ſome years; and thi be was not without 
ſuſpicion, that they had been communi- 
cated to more perſons than he intended 
they ſhould be, yet be was kept, by re- 
peated aſſurances, even from ſuſpetting 
| A 2 that 


659 
that any copies had gone into hands un- 
known to him. But this man was no 
ſooner dead, than he received informa- 
tion that an entire edition of 1500 co- 
pres of theſe papers bad been printed; 
that this very man bad corrected the 
preſs, and that he had left them in the 
hands of the printer, to be kept. i 
great ſecrecy, till further order. 7 
Bonet printer kept bis word with bim 
better than be kept his with his friend; 
fo that the whole edition came at laſt into 
the hands of the author, except ſome few 
| 2 which this perſon had taken out of 
the heap, and carried away. Theſe 
are, doubtleſs, the copies which*have 
been handed about, not very privately, 
Vnce his death, The .reft were all db. 
ftroyedin one common fire as ſoon as they 
were given up, except a coty or tuo, 
auhich have never been fince out , the 
author's own hands. By theſe copies it 
appeared, that the man "who had been 
guilty of this breach of truſt, had taken 
upon him further to divide the ſubjedl, 
and to alter and to omit paſſages, ac- 


(v] 


cording to the Juggeftions of his 020 
Janey. A 

What  aggravates this proceedin ng ex- 
tremeiy is, that the author had told him 
on ſeveral” occaſions,” among other rea- 
ſons why he would not conſent to the pub- 
lication of theſe papers, that they had 
been writ in too much - heat and hurry 
for the N , tho” the 2 ms might be 
trufted to a. few particular friends. 
He added, more than once, that ſome 
things required to be ſoftened, others 
ro be trengthened, arid the whole moſt 
certainly to be corrected; even if they 
were to remain, as be then imagined they 
would, in the hands of a few friends on- 
hy. This bas. been dont nce, that there 
might be one copy at leaſt more conform- 

able to the author's intentions than thoſe 
which had gone abroad, or even than 
bis original manuſcripts. 
Deere is ſcarce 'a man in the world 
more detached from it, at this hour, 
than the author of theſe papers, or more 
indi ferent to the as 4 — People in 
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(v1) 
it, having nothing to expects, nor any 
thing to 2.5 From * He RE 
therefore, in his way of life, and in bis 
diſpofition of mi w either not have 
known that ſeraps and Oe 4 theſe 
papers had been employed to fell a 
monthly magazine, and that the ſame 
bonturable employment of them was to be 
continued ; or, knowing it, he mig 
have. deſpiſed and nog lacted it. Bu 
ame of bis friends thought that it was 
20% much to Juffer this breath of truſt, 
and the licentions advantage taken of it, 
io make bim appear the author of wri- 
tings, which vere become more properly 
the 8 F others than his, confider- 
ing how they had been garbled, and in 
what manner they were publiſhed. The 
editor therefore, who bas in bis bands 
the genuine copy whi ch the author re- 
erved to himſelf, after revfing and cor- 
refing the originals, reſolved to publiſh 
it; fince it was become impqſible to hin- 
der ſuch as were not genuine from being 
detailed monthly or weekly to the world, 
Neither the author nor be would give 

| offence 


( vi ) 
offence wantonly to the living : but the 
author neither can, nor ought, on any 
account, to neglect what truth, honour, 
and the juſtice due to his own character 
require. Neither the author nor be af 
feet to accuſe miniſters after their death, 
as the Egyptians formerly accufed even 
their kings. There 1s the leſs reaſon to 
do fo, fince the former may be, and are 
accuſed, without ſcruple, tho without 
ſucceſs for the moſt part, during their 
lives. The anecdotes here related were 
true, and the refleftions made upon them 
were juſt, many years ago, The former 
would not have been related, if he who 
related them had not known them to be 
true; nor the latter have been made, if 
he who made them had not thought them 
Juſt: and if they were true and juſt 
then, they muſt be true and juſt now 
and akvays. The author therefore 
ſeorns to diſæun them: and the editor 
thinks that be has no excuſe to make for 
publiſhing them. 
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LETTER 2. 


02 PA run of Perner. 


My Loxp, 45 2736: 


Y : O U have ln me on a ſubject 
which ———.— the ſeries of thoſe 
letters I was writing to you; but 
it is one, which, I confeſs, I have very 
much at heart. I ſhall therefore explain 
myfelf fully, nor bluſh: to reaſon on prin- 

les that are out of faſhion among men, 
= intend nothing by ferving the public, 
but to feed their avarice, their ' vanity, 


and their luxury, without the ſenfe of any 
duty they owe to God or man. 


It ſeems to me, that's in oben main- 
tain the moral ſyſtem of the world at a 
certain point, far below. that of ideal-per- 

ſection, (for we are made capable of con- 
4 5 ceiving 


10 ON THE SPIRIT 

ceiving what we are incapable of attain- 
ing,) but however ſufficient u the 
whole to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy N 5 
or at the worſt tolerable: I ſay, it ſeems 
to me, that the Author of nature has 
thought fit to mingle from time to time, 
among the ſocieties of men, a few, and 
but a few of thoſe, on whom he is gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to beſtow a larger propor- 
tion of the ethereal ſpirit that is given in 
the ordinary courſe.of his Drovidente to 
the fons of men. Theſe are they who en- 
groſs almoſt the whole reaſon of the ſpe- 
cies, who are born to inſtruct, to guide, 
and to preſerve; who are deſigned to be 
the tutors and the guardians of human 
kind. | When they prove ſuch, they exhi- 
bit to; us examples of the higheſt virtue, 
and the trudft piety: and they deſerve to 
have their feſtryals. kept, inſtead of that 
pack of Anachorites and Enthufafts, with 
zoſe names the calendar is crowded and 
ifgraced.; When theſe men their 
talents to other purpoſes, when they ſtrive 
to be great and dedpide being good, they 
commit a moſt facrilegious breach of truſt; 
they pervert the means, they defeat as 
fat as hes in them, the deſigns of provi- 
dence, and diſturb in ſome ſort the tyſtem 
ol infinite wiſdom... To miſapply theſe ta · 
lents is the diffuſed, and 2 
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OF PATRIOTISM. 
the greateſt of crimes in it's nature and 
9 ; but to keep them unexert- 
ed, and unemployed, is a crime too. Look 
about you, my Lord, from the palace to 
the cottage; you will find that the bulk 
of mankind is made to breathe the air of 
this atmoſphere, to roam about this goes 
and to conſume, like the courtiets of 4 
cinous, the fruits of the carth. Nos nume. 
rus ſumus & fruges conſumere nati. When 
they have trod this inſipid round a certain 
number of years, and begot others to do 
the ſame after them, they have lived: and 
if they have performed in ſome tolerable 
degree, the ordinary moral duties of life, 
they have done all they were born to do. 
Look about you again, my Lord, nay 
look into your own breaſt, and you will 
find that there are fuperior ſpirits, men 
who ſhew even from their infancy, tho” it 
be not always perceived by others, perhaps 
not always felt by themſelves, that they 
were born for ſomething more, and better. 
Theſe are the men to whom the part I 
mentioned is * Their talents de- 
note their general deſignation, and the op- 
portunities of conforming themſelves to it, 
that ariſe in the courſe of things, or that 
are preſented to them by any circumſtan- 
ces of rank and ſituation in the fociety to 
which they belong, denote the particular 

A 6 vosatian 
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vocation which it is not lawful for them to 
reſiſt, nor even to neglect. The duration 
of the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be 
determined, I think, by the Iength and 
importance "of the parts they act, not by 
the number of years that paſs between their 
coming into- the world, and their going 
out of it. Whether the piece be of three, 
or five acts, the part may be long: and 
he who ſuſtains it thro the whole may be 
faid to die in the fulnefs of years; whilſt 
be, who declines it ſooner, may be ſaid 
not to live out half his days. 

I have ſometimes repreſented to myſelf 
the Vulgar, who are accidentally diſtin- 
guilhed by the titles of king and "fubject, 
of lord Me vaſſal, ' of nobleman and pea- 
fant; and the few who are diſtinguiſhed 
by nature ſo eſſentially. from the herd of 


mankind, that (figure apart) they ſeem to 


be of another ſpecies, in "this manner. 
The former come into the world and con- 
tinue in it like Dutch travellers in a foreign 
country. Every thing they meet has the 

grace of novelty: and they are fond alike 
A every thing that is new. They wander 
about 45 one object to another, of vain 


curioſity, or inelegant pleaſure. If they 
are induſtrious, they ſhew their induſtry 


n copying ſigus, and collecting 1 
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and epitaphs. They loiter, or they trifle 
away their whole time : and their preſence 
or their abſence would be equally unper- 
ceived, if caprice or accident did not raiſe 
them often to ſtations, wherein their ſtu- 
pidity, their vices, or their follies, make 
them a public misfortune, The latter 
come into the world, or at leaſt continue in 
it after the effects of ſurprize and inexpe- 
rience are over, like men who are ſent on 
more important errants. They obſerve 
with diſtinction, they admire with know- 
ledge. They may indulge themſelves in 
pleaſure; but as their, induſtry is not em- 
ployed about trifles, ſo, their amuſements 
are not made the buſineſs. of their lives. 
Such men cannot paſs unperceived thro?. a 
country. If they retire from the world, 
their ſplendor accompanies. them, and en- 
lightens even the obſcurity of their retreat. 
If they take a part in public life, the ef- 
fect is never indifferent. They either ap- 
pear like miniſters of divine yengeance, 
y 9 50 courſe Fig 2 WY 1s marked 
y deſolation and oppreſſion, ver 

and ſervitude: or 0 are 92 — . — 
angels of the country they inhabit, buſy: 
to avert even the moſt diſtant evil, and 
to maintain or to procure peace, plenty, 
and the greateſt of human bleflings, 
ae MID IDES 
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From the obſervation, char fur uperiority 
of parts is often employed to do on He 
mieter, no conſequence can be 
aganſt the truth I endeavour to ech. 
Reaſon collefts the will of God from the 
conffitution of things, in this as in other 
eaſes; but in no caſe does the Divine pow- 
er impel us neceffarily to conform our. 
ſelves TE — therefore from os 
m1 ration perior to 
Bait b argument can be an ag 
this pofition, that they were given 7 he | 

of "mankind. Reaſon deceives us 
not: we decerve ourſelves, and fuffer our 
wills to de determined by other motives. 
MonTarcxne or Crarron would ſay, 
P homme ſe pipe, man is at once his own 
« tharper, and his own bubble.” Human 
nature is her own bawd, fays TuLLy, 
Blanda conriliatrix & 49 lena fur. He 
who confiders the univerſal wants, imper- 
fections and vices of his Kind, muſt agree 
that men were intended not only for ſocie- 
ty, but to unite in commonwealths, and 
fubmit to laws. Legum idcirco omnes ſervi 
ſumur, ut liberi eſſe paſimus. And yet this 
very man will be ſeduced by his own paſ- 
frons, or the paffions and examples of o- 
thers, to think, or to act as if he thought, 
the very contrary. So hewho wn 
| 0 
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of ſuperior endowments, ſuch as render 
him more capable than the generality of 
men to ſecure and improve the advantages 
of ſocial life, by preſerving the common- 
wealth in ſtrength and ſplendor, even he 
may be ſeduced to think, or to act as if he 
thought, that theſe endowments were given 
him for the gratification of his ambition, 
and his other paſſions; and that there is 
no difference between vice and virtue, be- 
tween a knave and an honeſt man, but 
one which a prince, who died not many 
years ago, aſſerted, * that men of great 
< ſenſe were therefore knaves, and men 
of little "ſenſe were therefore honeſt.“ 
But in neither of theſe caſes will the truth 
and reaſon'of things be altered, by ſuch 
examples of human frailty. It will be 
ſtill true, and reaſon will ſtill demonſtrate, 
that all men are directed by the general 
conſtitution of human nature, to fubmit 
to government; and that ſome men are 
in a particular manner deſigned to take 
care of that government on which the 
common happinefs depends. The uſe 
that reafon. will make of ſuch examples 
will be only this, that ſince men are fo 
apt, in every form of life and every de- 
gree of underſtanding, to act againſt their 
intereſt and their duty too, without be- 
ne volence to mankind, or regard to the 
divine will; it is the more incumbent on 


thoſe, 
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thoſe, who have this benevolence and chi 
regard at heart, to employ all the means 
that the nature of the government — 2 
lows, and that rank, circumſtances of 
ſituations, or ſuperiority of talents, give 
Wb: to oppoſe evil, and promote good 
government; and contribute thus to _ 
rye the moral ſyſtem of the world, 
chat point of imperfection at leaſt, which 
ſeems to have been preſcribed to it by che 
great Creator of every ſyſtem of beings. 
Give me leave now, my Lord, to caſt 
my eyes for a moment homeward, and 
to apply what I haye been ſaying to the 
_ nt ſtate of Britain. That there is 
— profuſion of the ethereal ſpirit to be 
obferved among us, and that we do not 
abound with men of ſuperior genius, I am 
teady to confeſs; bur tank there is no 
ground for the complaints I have heard 
made, as if nature had not done her part 
in our age, as well as in former ages, by 
producing, men capable of ſerving the 
commonwealth... The manners of our 
fore-fathers were, I believe, in many re- 
ſpeQs better: they had more probity per- 
baps, they had certainly more ſhow of 
bonour, and greater induſtry. But ſtill 
nature ſows alike, tho? we do not reap a- 
kke. There are, and as there 3 
S - Ye 


OF PATRIOTISM. 17 
have been, there always will be ſuch 
creatures in government as I have deſcrib- 
ed above. Fortune maintains a kind of 
rivalſhip with wiſdom, and piques herſelf 
often in favour of fools as well as knaves. 
Sock AES uſed to ſay, that altho“ no 
man undertakes a trade he has not learn- 
ed, even the meaneſt; yet every one 
thinks himfelf ſufficiently qualified for the 
hardeſt of all trades, that of government. 
He ſaid this upon the experience he had 
in Greece. He would not change his 
opinion if he lived now in Britain. But 
however, ſuch characters as theſe would 
do little hurt, generally ſpeaking, or 
would not do it long, if they ſtood alone. 
To do great hurt, ſome genius, ſome 
knowledge, ſome talents in ſhort, natu- 
ral or acquired, are neceſſary: leſs indeed, 
far leſs than are required, to do good, 
but always ſome. Tet JI imagine, not 
the worſt miniſter could do all the miſ- 
chief he does by the miſapplication of his 
talents alone, | it were not for the mil- 
application of much better talents than his 
by ſome who. join with him, and the 
non- application, or the faint and unſteady 
exerciſe of their talents by ſome who op- 
poſe him; as well as the general remiſſ- 
neſs of mankind in acquiring knowledge, 
and in improving the parta which God has 
5 given 
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given them for the ſervice of the public. 
Theſe are the great ſprings of national 
misfortunes. There have been monſters 
in other ages, and other countries, as well 
as ours; but they have never continued 
theit devaſtations long, when there were 
heroes to oppoſe them. We will ſuppoſe 
a man impudent, raſh, preſumptuous, 
ungracious, inſolent and profligate, in ſpe- 
culation as well as practice. He can 
bribe, but he cannot ſeduce: he can buy, 
but he cannot deceive. From whence 
then has ſuch a man his ſtrength ? From 
the general corruption, of the people, 
nurſed up to a full maturity under his 
adminiſtration; from the venality of all 
orders and all ranks of men, ſome of 
whom are ſo proftitute, that they ſet 
themſelves to ſale, and even prevent ap- 
plication. This would be the anſwer, 
and it would be a true one as far as it 
goes; but it does not account for the 
Whole. Corruption could not ſpread 
with ſo much ſucceſs, - tho? reduced into 
ſyſtem; and tho' ſome miniſters, with e- 
ual impudence and folly, avowed it by 

hemſelves and their advocates, to be the 

principal expedient by which they go- 
verned, if a long and almoſt unobſerved 
progreſſion of cauſes and effects, did not 
prepare the conjuncture. Let me explain 
C it 
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it and apply it, as I. conceive it. One 
party had given their whole attention, 
during ſeveral years, to the project of en- 
riching themſelves, and impoveriſhing 
the "ſt of the nation; and, by theſe an 
other means, of eſtabliſhing their domi- 
nion under the government and with the 
favour of a family, who were foreigners, 
and therefore might believe, that they 
were eſtabliſhed on the throne by the 
d will and ſtrength of this FH alone. 
his party in general were. ſo intent on 
theſe views, and many of them, I: fear, 
are ſo till, | that they did not advert in 
time to the neceſſary conſequences of the 
meaſures they abetted: nor did they con- 
fider, that the power they raiſed, and by 
which they hoped to govern their coun · 
try, would govern them with the very 
rod of iron they forged, and would be 
the power of a prince or miniſter, not 
that of a party long. Another party con- 
tinued ſour, ſullen, and ipactive, with 
judgments ſo weak, and paſſions ſo ftrong, 
that even experience, and a ſeyEre one 
# ſurely, Was loſt upon chem. They wait 
ed, like the Jews, for a Meſſiah, that 
may never come; and undet Wh, i 
he did come, they would be ſtrangely 
diſappointed in their expectations of glory 
and triumph, and univerſal domwion. 
| N Whilſt 
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Whilſt they waited, they were marked 


out like the Jes, a diſtinct race, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, ſcarce 


members of the community, tho* born in 


the country. All indifferent men ſtood 
as it were at a gaze: and the few, who 
were Jealous of the court, were ſtin more 
jealous of one another; ſo that a ftrength 
ſufficient to oppoſe bad miniſters was not 
eaſy to be formed. When this ſtrength 
was formed, and the infufficiency or int- 
nty of the adminiſtration was daily ex- 
pofed to public view, many adhered at 
firſt to the miniſter, and others were ſince 
gained to his cauſe, becauſe they knew 
nothing of the conſtitution of their own, 
nor of the hiſtory of other countries; but 
imagined wildly, that things always went 
as they faw them go, and that liberty has 
been, and therefore may be preferved un- 
der the influence of the ſame corruption. 
Others perhaps were weak enough to be 
frighted at firft, as ſome are "hypocritical 
enough to pretend to be ſtill, with the 
e of Tory and Jacobite, which 
are always ridiculouſly given to every 
man who does not bow to the brazen im- 
age that the king has fet up. Others a- 
gain might be perfuaded, that no fatal 
uſe at leaſt would be made of the power 


acquired by corruption; and men of ſu- 


perior | 
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perior- parts might and may ſtill flatter 
themſelyes, that if this power ſhould be 
ſo employed, they ſhall have time and 
means to ſtop the effegts of it. The firſt 
of theſe are ſeduced by their ignorance and 
futility; the ſecond, if they are not hy- 
Docrites, . by their r the third, 
7 partiality and blind confidence; 
the laſt, by their preſumption; and all of 
them by the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, 
their private intereſt, which they endea- 
vour to palliate and to reconcile as well as 
they can to that of the public: & caca 
cupiditate corrupti, non intelligunt ſe, dum 
vendunt, & veni re. 
According to this repreſentation, which 
take to be true, your Lordſhip will 
agree that our unfortunate country affords 
an example in proof of what is aſſerted a- 
bove. The Dutch travellers I ſpoke of, 
men of the ordinary, or below the ordi- 
nary ſize of underſtanding, tho? they are 
called by caprice, or lifted any other way 
into power, cannot do great and long miſ- 
chief, in a country of liberty; unleſs men 
of genius, knowledge, and experience; 
miſapply theſe, talents, and become their 
leaders. A miniſterial faction would have 
as little ability to hurt, as they have. inchi- 
nation to do good, if they were not form- 
ed and conducted by one of better parts 


than 
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than they: nor would ſuch a miniſter be 
able to ſupport, at the head of this truſt 
alan, the ignominious tyranny impoſ- 
ed on his country, if other men, of better 
darts and much more conſequence than 
imſelf, were 8 -d to 1 
theſe parts to the vileſt drudge N. 
able; The datly drudgery e 
folly, concealing and even juſtifying 25 
and corruption; inſtead of employing 
their knowledge, their elocution, their 
ſkill, experience and authority, to correct 
the ad miniſtration and to guard the con- 
ſtitution. But this is not all: the exam- 
le ſhews a great deal more. Your 
Lendchip's rience as well as mine wil 
juſtify what J am going to ſay. It ſhews 
further, that ſuch a conjuncture could not 
be rendered effectual to preſerve power in 
ſome of the weakeſt and ſome of the 
worſt hands in the kingdom, if there was 
not a non- application, or a faint and un- 


ſteady exerciſe of parts on one fide, as 


well as an iniquitous miſapplication of 
them on the other: and I cannot help ſay- 
ing, let it fall where it will, what J have 
faid perhaps already, that the former is a 
erime but one degree inferior to the latter. 
The more genius, induſtry, and ſpirit are 
employed to deſtroy, the harder the 15 
1 q 
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of ſaving our country becomes; but the 
as Fe with the difficulty, if the 
inciples on which 1 reaſon are true. In 
lach exigences it is not enough that genjus 
be oppoſed to genius, ſpirit muſt be mateh- 
ed by pirit. They Who go about to de- 
ſtroy, are animated from She firſt by am- 
bition and avarice, the love of power and 
of money: fear makes them often deſpe- 
rate at laſt. They muſt beoppuc there- 
fore, or they will be oppoſed in vain, by 
a ſpirit able to cope with ambition, avarice, 
and deſpair' Wiel by a ſpirit able to cope 
with theſe paſſions,” when they are favour- 
ed and fortified by the weakneſs of a na- 
tion, and the ſtren oth of a government. 
In ſuch exigences re is 1 difference, 
as to the merit or the effect, between op- 
poſing; famtly and unſteadily, and not op- 
poſing at all : nay the former may be of 
worſe conſequence in certain circumſtances 
than the latter. And this is a truth I wiſh 
with all my heart you may not ſee verified 
in our country, where many, I fear, un- 
dertake oppoſition not as a duty, but as 
an adventure: and looking on cheinſelves 
like volunteers, not ike men liſted in the 
ſervice, they deem themſelves at liberty to 
take as much or as little of this trouble, 
and to continue in it as long, or end it as 
| ſoon as they pleaſe; It is but a few years 


ago, 
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ago, that not the merchants | alone, but 
the whole nation, took fire at the project 
of new exciſes. The project was oppoſ- 
ed, not on mercantile conſiderations and 
intereſts alone, but on the true principles 
of liberty. In parliament, the oppoſition 
was ſtrenuouſly enough ſupported for 2 
time; but there was ſo little diſpoſition to 
guide and improve the ſpirit, that the 
chief concern of thoſe who took the lead 
ſeemed applied to keep it down; and yet 
your Lordſhip remembers how high it 
continued againſt the projector; till it was 
calmed juſt before the elections of the pre · 
ſent parliament, by the remarkable indo- 
lence and inactivity of the laſt ſeſſion of 
the laſt. But theſe friends of ours, my 
Lord, are as much miſtaken in their e- 
thics, as the event will ſnew they have 


been in their politics. 


The ſervice of our country is no chi- 
merical, but a real duty. He who admits 
the proofs of any other moral duty, drawn 
from the conſtitution of human nature, or 
from the moral fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
things, muſt admit them in favour of this 
duty, or be reduced to the moſt abſurd 
inconſiſtency. When he has once ad- 
mitted the duty on theſe proofs, it will 
be no difficult matter to 3 to 

* im, 
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him; that his obligation to the ' perfor- 
mance of it is in Proportion to the means 
and the opportunities he has of performing 
it; and that nothing can diſcharge him 
from this obligation as long as he bas 
theſe means and theſe opportunities in his 
power, and as long as his country conti- 
nues in the fame want of his ſervices. 
Theſe obligations then to the public ſer- 
vice may become dbligations for life on 
certain perſons. No doubt they may: 
and ſhall this conſideration become a reaſon 
for denying or evading them? On tlie 
contrary, fure'it ſhbuld become a reaſon 
for ' acknowledging and - fulfilling them, 
with the greateſt gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, who has made us capable of 
acting ſo excellent a part, and of the ut- 
moſt benevolence to mankind. | Superior 
talents, and ſuperior rank amongſt our 
fellow - creatures, whether acquired by 
birth, or by the courſe of accidents, and 
the ſucceſs of our ' own” induſtry, © are 
noble prerogatives. Shall he who poſ- 
ſeſſes them repine' at the obligation they 
lay him under, of paſſing his whole life 
in the nobleſt occupation of which human 
nature is capable? To what higher ſta- 
tion, to what greater glory can any mor- 
tal aſpire, than to be, during the whole 
Ty B courſe _ 
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courſe of his life, the ſupport of good, 
the controul of bad government, and the 
8 of public liberty? To be driven 
rom hence by ſucceſsful tyranny, by loſs 
of health or of parts, or by the force of 
accidents, is to be degraded in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve pity, and not to in- 
cur blame: but to degrade ourſelves, 
ta deſcend voluntarily, and by choice, 
from the higheſt to a lower, perhaps to 
the loweſt rank among the ſons of 
Apam ; to abandon the government of 
men for that of hounds and horſes, the 
care of a kingdom for that of a pariſh, 
and a ſcene of great and generous efforts 
in public life, for one of trifling amuſe- 
ments and low cares, of floth and of idle- 
neſs, what is it, my Lord? I had rather 
your Lordſhip ſhould name it than l. 
Wil it be ſaid that it is hard to exact 
from ſome men, in favour of others, that 
they ſhould renounce all the pleaſures of 
life, and drudge all their days in buſi- 
neſs, that others may indulge themſelves 
in caſe? It will be ſaid without grounds. 
A life dedicated to the ſervice, of our 
country admits the full uſe, and no life 
' ſhould admit the abuſe, of pleaſures: 
the leaſt are conſiſtent with a conſtant 
_ diſcharge of our public quty, the en 
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ariſe from it. The common, the ſenſual 
pleaſures 10 which nature prompts us, 
and which reaſon therefore does not for- 
bid, tho? ſhe ſhould always direct, are fo 
far from being excluded out of a life of 
buſineſs, that they are ſometimes neceſ- 
0 in it, and are alwa 4 3 htened 5 
thoſe of the table, f ance, ma 

be ordered ſo as to K. that, w 
the elder Ca ro calls vite conjunttionem. 
In the midſt of public duties, private ſtu- 
dies, and an extreme old age, he found 
time to frequent the  ſodalitates, or clubs 


of friends at Rome, and to fit up all night 
with his neighbours 1 in the country of the 
Sabines. CarTo's virtue often glowed 
with wine: and the love of women did not 
hinder Czsas from forming and execu- 
ting the greateſt projects that ambition ever 
: ſugneſted. But! 10 

ed to deſtroy the liberties of his country, en- 
joyed theſe inferior pleaſures of life, which 


Cz$AR, whilſt he labour- 


a man who labours to ſave thoſe liberties 
may enjoy as well as he; there are ſu 
rior pleaſures in a buſy life that CA 


never knew, thoſe, I mean, that ariſe from 


a faithful diſcharge of our duty to the 


commonwealth. Neither MonTaicne 
in writing his eſſays, nor Dxs CarTzsin 


building new worlds, nor BuxxeT in 
B 2 framing 
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framing an-atitedelayiah earth, no nor 
Nxwibw in diſcovering and eſtabliſh- 
ing the true laws of nature on experiment 


and a ſüblimer geometry, felt more in- 


tellectual jpys, than'he feels who is a ea 
Palylot, ung bends all the force of his 
Uunderſtanding, *and directs all his thoughts 
Aud actions, tö che good” of his country. 
"When ſuch a mam forms a political 
ſcheme, and adjuſts various and ſeeming- 
ly independent parts in it to one great and 
good deſign, he is tranſported by imagi- 
"nation, or abſorbed in meditation, as much 
"and as agreeably as they and the ſatisfac- 
tion that ariſes from the different impor- 
*tance of theſe objects, in every ſtep of the 
Work, is vaſtly in his favour. It is here 
that the ſpeculative philoſopher's labour 
and pleaſure end. But he who ſpeculates 
in order to ad, goes on, and carries his 
ſcheme into execution. His labour con- 
tinues, it varies, it increaſes; but ſo does 
his pleaſure too. The execution indeed is 
"often traverſed, by unforeſeen and unto- 
ward circumſtances, by the perverſeneſs 
Of treachery of friends, and by the power 
and malice of enemies: but the firſt and 
tlie laſt 'of theſe animate, and the docility 
"and fidelity of ſome men make amends 
for the perverſeneſs and treachery of on 
„ Ii 0 W - 
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Whilſt a great event is in ſuſpenſe, the 
action warms, and the very, ſuſpenſe, 
made up of hope and fear, maintains no 
unpleaſing agitation in the mind, If the 
event is decided an, . 
enjoys pleaſure propertio to mne goO 

No. — done; rs like to that which 
is attributed to the Supreme Being, on a 
ſurvey of his works. Af 'the event is de- 
cided otherwiſe, and uſurping courts, or 
overbearing, parties prevail; ſuch a man 
has ſtill the teſtimony of his conſcience, 
and a ſenſe of the honour he has acquired, 
to ſoothe his mind, and ſupport his cou- 
rage. For altho?, the courſe of ſtate - 
affairs be to thoſe who meddle in them like 
a lottery, yet it is a lottery wherein no 
good man can be a loſer: he may be re- 
viled, it is true, inſtead of being applaud- 

ed, and may ſuffer violence of many Kinds, 

I will not ſay, like Sznzca, that the no - 
bleſt ſpectacle which God can behold, is a 
virtuous man ſuffering, and ſtruggling 
with afflictions: but this I will ſay, that 
the ſecond Cæ ro driven out of the forum; 
and dragged to priſon, enjoyed more in- 
ward pleaſure, and maintained more out- 
ward dignity, than they who inſulted him, 


and who triumphed in the ruin of their 
country. But the very example of Caro 
275 B 3 may 
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may be urged perhaps againſt what I have 
inſiſted upon: it oy be aſked, what good 
he did to Rome, by dedicating his whole 
life to her ſervice; what honour to him- 
ſelf by dying at Utica? It may be ſaid, 
that governments have their-periods like 
all things human; that they may be 
brought back to their primitive . 
during a certain time, but that when theſe 
principles are worn out, in the minds of 
men, it is a vain enter prize to endeavour 
to renew them: that this is the caſe of all 
governments, when the corruption of the 
people comes to a great pitch, and is 
own univerſal: that when a houſe which 
old, and quite decayed, - tho” often re- 
3 not only cracks, but totters even 
from the foundations, every man in his 
ſenſes runs out of it, and takes ſhelter 
where he can, and that none but madmen 
continue obſtinate to repair what is irrepa- 
rable, till they are cruſhed in the ruin. 
Juſt ſo, that we muſt content ourſelves to 
live under the government we like the 
leaſt, when that form which we like the 
moſt is deſtroyed, or worn out; accord- 
ing to the counſel of Dol AB ELI A in one 
of his letters to Ci NO. But, my Lord, 
- if Caro could not ſave, he prolonged the 
life of liberty: the liberties of Rome * 
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have been loft when CaTiLinE attacked 
them, abetted probably by Czsar and 
Cx assvs, and * worſt Citizens of Rome; 
and when Cicx ro defended them, abetted 
by Caro and the beſt. That Caro erred 
in his conduct, by. giving way too much 
to the natural roughneſs of his temper, 
and by allowing too little for that of the 
Romans, among whom luxury had long 
prevailed, and corruption was openly prac- 
riſed; is moſt true. He was incapable of 


employing thoſe ſeeming compliances that 

are reconcieable jth greateſt ſteadineſs, 
and treated unfkilfully a crazy conſtitu- 

tion. The ſafety of the commonwealth 
depended, in that critical conjunCture, on 
a coalition of parties, the ſenatorian and 
the equeſtrian > TuLLy had formed it, 
Caro broke it. But if this good, for 1 
think he was not an able man, erred in the 
particular reſpects I have ventured to men- 
tion, he deſerved moſt certainly the glory 
he 8 by the general tenor of his 
conduct, and by dedicating the whole la- 
bour of his life to the fervice of his coun- 
try. He would have deſerved more if 
he had perſiſted in maintaining the ſame 
cauſe to the end, and would have died 1 


think with a better grace at Munda than at 
Utica, If this be ſo, if Caro may be cen- 


B 4 _ ſured, 
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ſured, ſeverely indeed, but juſtly, for 
abandoning the cauſe of liberty, which he 
would not however ſurvive ; what ſhall we 
ay of thoſe, who embrace it faintly, pur- 
ſue it irreſolutely, grow tired of it when 

ey have much A, ak ang; gy it up 


: 


when they have nothing to fear? 


"+144 4 JO. TIE T3. RISER VE BIh 
My Lord, I;have,/infiſted the more on 
this duty which men owe to their coun- 
try, becauſe I came out of, England, and 
continue, ſtill, ſtrongly affected with what 
I ſaw when I was there. Our government 
has approached, nearer than ever before, 
to the true principles, of it, fince the rev 
lution of one thouſand fix hundred wer 
eighty eight: and the acceſſion of the pre- 
Tent family to the throne, has given th 
faireſt opportunities, as well as the Juſt 
reaſons, for compleating the ſcheme of 
liberty, and improving it to perfection. 
But it ſzems to me, that, in our ſeparate 
world, as the means of aſſerting and ſup- 
orting liberty are increaſed, all concern 
= it is diminiſhed. . I beheld, | when 1 


1 


% 


14 


was among you, more abject ſervility, in 
the manners and behaviour of particular 
men, than I ever ſaw in France, or than 
has been ſeen there, I believe, ſince the 
days of that Gaſcon, who, being turned 

; out 
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out of the miniſter's door, leaped in again 
at his window. As to bodies af men 
dare challenge your: Lordſbip,, and I. am 
ſorry for it, to produce any inſtances of 
reſiſtance to the unjuſt demands, or wank 
ton will of a court, that Britiſb parliaments 
have. given, comparable to ſuch as L am 
able to eite tothe honour of the pri 
of Paris, and the whole. body of the law 
in that country, within the ſame compaſa 
of time. This -abject . fervility., may ap- 
pu juſtly the more wonderful in Britain, 
becauſe the goyernment of; Britain has, 
in ſome ſort, the appearance of an oligarchy: 
and monarchy is rather hid hehind it chan 
ſhewn, rather weakened than ſtrengthened, 
rather impoſed. upon than obeyed. The 
wonder therefore is to obſerve, how una- 
Da and cuſtom, (a giddy fool and a 
ormal Pedant) have rendered thgle cabals, 
or oligarchies, more reſpected than ma- 
jeſty itſelf. That this ſhould: happen in 
countries where princes, Who- have abſo- 
late power, may be tyrants themſelyes, or 
fubſtitute ſubordinate tyrants, is not won- 
derful.; It has happened often: but that 
it ſhould happen in Britain, may be juſt- 


ly an object of wonder. In theſe coun- 


tries, the people had loſt the armour of 
| conſt itution : they: wert naktd and 
Jaden B 5 defence- 
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defenceleſs. Ours is more een than 
ever. But tho* we have preſerved the 
armour, we have loſt the pirit of our 
cConſtitution: and therefore we bear, from 
little engroſſers of 2 coun power, what 
our fathers would not have ſuffered from 
true proprietors of the royal authority. 
Parliaments are not only what they. al- 
ways were, eſſential parts of our conſti- 
tution, but eſſential Parts of our admini- 
ſtration too. They do not claim the ex- 
ecutive power. No. But the executive 
power cannot be exerciſed without their 
annual concurrence. How few months, 
inſtead of years, have princes, and mini- 
ſters now, to paſs without inſpection and 
controul? How eafy therefore is it be- 
come to check every growing evil in the 
bud, to, change eyery bad adminiſtration, 
to keep uch farmers of government in 
awe, to maintain and revenge, if need be, 
the conftitution ? It is become ſo eafy by 
the prefent form of our government, that 
corruption alone could not deftroy us. 
We muſt want ſpirit, as well as virtue, to 
3 Even able knaves would preferve 
iberty in fuch circumftances as ours, and 
higbwaymen would ſcorn to receive the 
wages and do the d of pickpock- 
Sts. But all is little, and low, and mean 
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among us ! Far from having the virtues, 
we have not even the vices of great men. 
He who had pride inftead of vanity, and 
ambition but equal to his deſire of wealth, 
could never bear, I do not ſay to be the 
underſtrapper to any farmer of royal au- 
thority, but to ſee patiently one of them 
(at beſt his fellow, perhaps his inferior in 
every reſpect) lord it over him, and the 
reſt of "mankind, diſſipating wealth, and 
trampling on the liberties of his country, 
with impunity. This could not happen, 
if there was the leaſt ſpirit among us. 
But there is none. What paſſes among 
us for ambition, is an odd mixture of ava- 
rice and vanity: the moderation we have 
feen practiſed is puſillanimity, and the 
po ophy that ſome men affect is ſloth. 

ence 1t comes that corruption has ſpread, 
and prevails. | | 


expect little from the principal actors 
that tread the ſtage at prefent. They are 
divided, not ſo muctr as it has feemed, and 
as they would have it believed, about 
meaſures : the true diviſion is about their 
different ends, Whilſt the miniſter was 
not hard puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſuc- 
_ ceeding to him near, they appeared to 
have but one end, the reformation of the 
| B 6 govern- 
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government. The deſtruction of the mi- 
niſter was purſued only as a preliminary, 
but of eſſential and indiſpenſable neceſſity 
to that end. But when his deſtruction 
ſeemed to approach, the object of his ſuc- 
ceſſion interpoſed to the fight of many, and 
the reformation of the government was no 
longer their point of view. They divided 
the ſkin, at feaſt in their thoughts, before 
they had taken the beaſt, and the common 
fear of hunting him down for others made 
them all faint in the chace. It was %ig, 
and this alone, that has ſaved him, or has 

t off his evil day. Corruption, ſo much, 
and ſo juſtly complained of, could not 


have done it alone. 


ly Dis” eee ei eee 11 
When I fay that I expect little from the 


rincipal actors that tread the ſtage at pre- 

| Ho I am far from applying to all of 
them what I take to be true of the far 
greateſt part. There are men among 
them who certainly- intend the good of 
their country, and whom I love and ho- 
nour for that reaſon. But theſe men 
have been clogged, or miſled, or over- 
borne by others; and, feduced by natu- 
ral temper to inactivity, have taken any 
excuſe, or yielded to any pretence that fa- 
voured it. That they ſhould rouſe * 
re 
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fore in themſelves, or in any one elſe, the 
Þ (014d they have ſuffered, nay helped to 
dye away, I do not expect. I turn my 
eyes from the generation that is going off, 
to the generation that is coming on the 
ſtage. I expect good from them, and 
from none of them more than from you, 
my Lord. Remember that the oppoſi- 
tion in which you have engaged, at your 
firſt entrance into buſineſs, ' is not an oppo- 
fition only to a bad adminiſtration of 
public affairs, but to an adminiftration 
that ſupports itſelf by means, eftabliſhes 
principles, introduces cuſtoms! repugnant 
to the conſtitution of our government, 
and deſtructive of all fiberty; that you 
do not. only. combat preſent evils, but at- 
tempts to entail theſe evils upon you and 
your — 3 that if you ceaſe the 
combat, you give up the — and that 
he, who does not renew on every occaſion 
his claim, may forfeix his en: ib 
137 {ct Vi 3 YG 
Our difpates;n were * L 
truth, much more about perſons than 
things; or at moſt about particular 
of political conduct, in —— we Foul 
have ſoon agreed, if perſons, and perſo- 
nal intereſts had been leſs concerned, anti 
the blind — — prevalent. 
| Whether 
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Whether the Big-endians or the Little- 
endians got the better, I believe no man 
of ſenſe and knowledge thought the con- 
ſtitution concerned; notwithftanding all 
the clamour raiſed at one time about the 
danger of the church, and at another about 
the danger of the proteſiant ſucceſſion. 
But the caſe is at this time vaſtly altered. 
The means of invading liberty more ef- 
fectually by the conftitution of the reve- 
nue, than it ever had been invaded by pre. 
rogative, were not then grown up into 
ſtrength. They are ſo now; and a bold 
and inſolent uſe is made of them. To 
reform the ſtate therefore is, and ought 
to be, the object of your oppoſition, as 
well as to reform the adminiftratian. Why 
do I fay as well? It is fo, and it ought to 
be ſo, much more. Wreſt the power of 
the government, if you can, out of hands 
that have employed it weakly and wick- 
edly, ever fince it was thrown into them, 
by a filly bargain made in one reign, and 
a corrupt bargain made in another. But 
do not imagine this to be your ſole, or 
your principal buſineſs. You owe to your 
country, to your honour, to your ſecuri- 
ty, to the preſent, and to future ages, 
that no-endeavours of your's be wanting 
to repair the breach that is made, and is 
Fl Fl increaſing 
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increaſing daily in the conftitution, and to 
ſhut up with all the bars and bolts of law, 
the principal entries thro* which theſe tor 
rents of corruption have been let in upon 
us. 1 fay the principal entries; becauſe, 
however it may appear in pure fpecula- 
tion, I think it would not be found in 
practice poſſible, no nor eligible neither, 
to ſhut them up all, As entries of cor- 
ruption none of them deſerve to be ex- 
cepted : but there is a juſt diſtinction to 
be made, becauſe there is a real difference. 
Some of theſe entries are opened by the abuſe 
of powers, neceſſary to maintain ſubordi- 
nation, and to carry on even good go- 
vernment, and therefore neceſſary to be 
preſerved in the crown, notwithſtanding 
the abuſe that is ſometimes made of them; 
for no human inſtitution can arrive at per- 
fection, and the moſt that human wiſdom 
can do, is to procure the ſame or greater 
good, at the expence of leſs evil. There 
will be always ſome evil either immediate, 
or remote, either in cauſe or conſequence. 
But there are other entries of corruption, 
and theſe are by much the greateſt, for ſuf- 
fering of which to continue open no reaſon 
can be aſſigned, or has been pretended to be 
aſſigned, but that which is to every honeſt 
and wiſe man * 
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the increaſe of the means of corru 

which-are oftener employed for the Kees 
of the oligarchy, than for the ſervice of the 
monarchy. Shut up theſe, and you will 
have nothing to fear from the others. By 
theſe, a more real and a more dangerous 
power has been gained to miniſters, than 
waz loft to the crown. by < 4 vn reg . 
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| There have rica Ge when our r-go- 
vernment continued free, with ſtrong ap 
pearances of becoming abſolute. Let it 
your glory, my Lord, and that of the new 
generation ſpringing up with you, that this 
government do not become abſolute at any 
future period, with the appearances of be- 
ing free. However you may be employed; 
in all your councils, in all your actions, keep 
this regard to the conſtitution always in 
ſight. The ſcene that opens before you is 
great, and the part that you will have to act 
difficult. It is difficult indeed to bring men, 
from ſtrong habits of corruption, to prefer 
honour to — and liberty to luxury; 
as it is hard to teach princes the great art 
of governing all by all, or to prevail on 
them to practiſe it. But if it be a diffi- 
cult, it is a glorious attempt; an attempt 
„ e to exert the greateſt talents, and 
: 0 
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to fill the,moſt extended life. Purſue it 
with E my, Lord, nor deſpair of 
lugcels, , an von Welk HRS e 
os CT hh, 
EReducet in ſedem Vice. ſ 


A parliament, nay. one houſe of parlia- 
ment, is able at any time, and at once, to 
deſtroy any corrupt plan of power. Time 
produces every day new, Conjunctures: Be 
prepared to improye them. We read in 
the old teſtament of a city that might 
have eſcaped divine vengeance, if five 
righteous men had been found in it. Let 
not our city periſh for want of ſo: ſmall a 
number: and if the generation that is 
going off could not furniſh it, let the 
generation that is coming on furniſh a 
greater. i bs ack 4 

We may reaſonably hope that it will, 
from the firſt eſſays which your Lordſhip, 
and ſome others of our young ſenators, 
have made in public life. You have raiſed 
the hopes of your country by the proofs 
you have given of ſuperior parts. Con- 
firm theſe hopes by proofs. of uncommon 
induſtry and application, and perſeve- 
rance, Superior parts, nay, even ſuperior 

| | _ virtue, 
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virtue, without theſe qualities, will be in- 
fufficient' to ſupport your character and 
your cauſe. 3 many men have ap- 
peared in my time who have made theſe 
eſſays with ſucceſs, and have made no pro- 
greſs - afterwards? Some have dropped, 
trom their firſt flights, down into the 
vulgar crowd, have been diſtinguiſhed, 
nay, heard of no more ! Others with bet- 


ter parts, perhaps with more preſumption, 


but certainly with greater ' ridicule, have 
perſiſted in making theſe eſſays towards 
uſineſs all their lives, and have never been 
able to advance farther, in their political 
courſe, than a premeditated hararigue on 
ſome choice ſubject. I never ſaw one of 
theſe important perſons fit down after his 
oration, with repeated hear-hims ringing 
in his ears, and»inward rapture glowing in 
his eyes, that he did not recal to my me- 
mory the ſtory of a conceited member of 
jome parliament in France, who was over- 
heard, after his tedious harangne, mutter- 
ing moſt devoutly to himſelf, Non nobis, 
Domine, non nobis, ſed nomini tuo da glo. 
riam ! * 448 * 


Eloquence, that leads mankind by the 
ears, gives a nobler ſuperiority than power 
that every dunce may uſe, or fraud that 

every 
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every knave may employ, to lead them 
by the noſe. But eloquence muſt flow 
like a flream that 1s fed by an abundant 
ſpring, and not ſpout forth a little frothy 
water on ſome gaudy day, and remain 
dry the reſt of the year. The famous 
orators of Greece and Rome were the ſtateſ- 
men and miniſters of thoſe common- 
wealths. The nature of their govern- 
ments and the humour of thoſe ages made 
elaborate orations neceſſary. They ha- 
rangued oftner than they debated: and 
the ars dicendi required more ſtudy and 
more exerciſe of mind and of body too, 
among them, than are neceſſary among 
us. But as much pains as they took in 
learning how to c the ſtream of elo- 
uence, they took more to enlarge the 
ountain from which it flowed. Hear 
DzMasTHENEs, hear Cicsro thunder 
againft PIII, CATILINE, and An- 
THONY. I chuſe the example of the firſt 
rather than that of Pzr1icLes whom he 
imitated, or of Procion whom he b. 
poſed, or of any other conſiderable perſo- 
nage in Greece; and the example of Ci- 
CERO rather than that of CRAS SVS, or of 
Hor ExNslus, or of any other of the 
great men of Rome; becauſe the elo- 
quence of theſe two has been ſo CT 

lat 
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that we are accuſtomed to look upon them 
almoſt as meer orators. They were ora- 
tors indeed, and no man who, has a; ſoul 
can read their orations, after th# revolution 
of ſo many ages, after the extinction of 
the governments, and of the people for 
whom they were compoſed, without feel. 
ing at this hour the paſſions they were de- 
ſigned to move, and the ſpirit they were 
deſigned to raiſe. But if ye look into the 
hiſtory of theſe two men, and conſider 
the parts they acted, we ſhall ſee them in 
another light, and admire them in an high- 
er ſphere of action. DRMos rug x Es had 
been neglected, in his education, by the 
ſame tutors who cheated him of his inhe- 
ritance. CiczRo was bred with greater 
advantage: and Pur Ach, I think, 
ſays that when he firſt appeared the peo- 
ple uſed to call him, by way of deriſion, 
the Greek, and the ſcholar. But whatever 
advantage of this kind the latter might 
have over the former, and to which of 
them ſoever you aſcribe the ſuperior ge- 
nius, the progreſs which both of them 
made in every part of political knowledge, 
by their induſtry and application, was 
marvellous. CicERO might be a better 
8 but DRMos THEN ES was no 
is a ſtateſman: and both of them per- 
. formed 
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formed actions and acquired fame, above 
the reach of eloquence alone. D Mo- 
STHENEs uſed to compare eloquence to a 
weapon, aptly enough; for eloquence, 
like every other weapon, is of little uſe 
to the owner, unleſs he have the force and 
the ſkillto uſe it. This force and this ſkill 
 DemosTHENes had in an eminent degree. 
Obſerve them in one inſtance _— many. 
It was of mighty importance to Pn1L1P 
to prevent the acceſſion of Thebes to the 
grand alliance that DEMoSTRHENES, at the 
head of the Athenian commonwealth, form. 
ed againſt the'growing power of the Ma- 
cedonians. PHI LI had emiſfaries and his 
ambaſſadors on the ſpot to oppoſe to thoſe 
of Athens, and we may be affured that he 
neglected none of thoſe arts upon this oc- 
caſion that he employed fo ſucceſsfully on 
others. The rug was great, but De- 
MOSTHENES prevailed, and the Thebans 
engaged in the war againſt PHILI. Was 
it by his eloquehice alone that he prevailed 
in a divided ſtate, over all the ſubtilty of 
intrigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, 
all the ſeduction, all the corruption, and 
all the terror thatithe ableſt and moſt pow- 
erful prince could employ? Was DEMO- 
STHENES Wholly taken up with compoſing 
orations, and haranguing the people, dou 
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this remarkable criſis? He harangued them 
no doubt at Thebes, as well as at Athens, 
and in the reſt of Greece, where all the 
great reſolutions of making alliances, wa- 
ging war, or. concluding peace, were de- 
termined in democratical aſſemblies. But 


yet haranguing was no doubt the leaſt part 


of his buſineſs, and eloquence was neither 
the ſole, nor the principal talent, as the 
ſtyle of writers would induce us to believe, 
on which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt 
have been maſter of other arts, ſubſervi- 
ently to which his eloquence was employ- 
ed, and muſt have had a thorough know- 
ledge of his. own ſtate, and of the other 
ſtates of Greece, of their diſpoſitions, and 


of their intereſts relatively to one another, 
and relatively to their neighbours, to the 


Perſians particularly, with whom he held 
a correſpondence not much to his honour : 


I fay, he muſt have been maſter of pow? 
e 


other arts, and have poſſeſſed an immen 

fund of knowledge, to make his elo- 

quence in every caſe ſucceſsful, and even 
rtinent or ſeaſonable in ſome, as well as 


to direct it, and to furniſh it with matter 
whenever he thought proper to employ 


this weapon. 


Let 
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Let us conſider Tuti v on the greateſt 
theatre of the known world, and in the 
moſt difficult circumſtances. We are bet - 


ter acquainted with him than we are with 
.DeMoSTHENES; for we ſee him nearer, 
.as it were, and in more different lights. 


How perfect a knowledge had he acquired 
of the Reman conſtitution of government, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil; of the original and 
progreſs, of the general reaſons and par- 
ticular occaſions of the laws and cuſtoms 
of his country; of the great rules of 
equity and the low practice of Courts; of 


the duty of every magiſtracy and office in | 
the ſtate, from the dictator down to the 


lictor; and of all the ſteps by which Rome 
had riſen from her infancy, to liberty, to 
power, and grandeur, and dominion, as 


well as of all thoſe by which ſhe began to 


decline, a little before his age, to that ſer- 
vitude which he died for oppoſing, but 
lived to ſee eſtabliſned, and in which not 


her liberty alone, but her power, and 
grandeur, and dominion were loſt? How 


well was he acquainred with the Roman 
. colonies and | provinces, with the allies 
and enemies of the empire, with the 
rights and privileges of the former, the 


diſpoſitions and conditions of the latter, 
4 with 


* 
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with the intereſts of them all rela. 
tively to Rame, and with the intereſts of 
Rome relatively to them? Ho preſent to 
his mind were the anecdotes of former 
times concerning the Roman and other 
fates, and how curious was he to obſerve 
the minuteſt circumſtances” that paſſed in 
is own ? His works will - anſwef ſuffici- 
ently the queſtions I aſk, and eſtabliſh in 
the mind of every man who reads them 
the idea I would give of his capacity and 


knowiedge, as well as that which is fo 
univerſalſy taken of bis dloqunce: To a 
man fraught with all this ſtock of know- 
ledge, and induſtrious to improve it daily, 


nothing could happen that was efitirely 
new, nothing for Which he was quite un- 
re pared, ſcarce any effect whereof he 
| had not conſidered the cauſe, ſcarce any 
cauſe wherein his't ſagacity-' could. not dil- 
cern thè latent effect. His ' eloquence in 
private cauſes gave him firſt credit at 
Rome, but it was this knowledge, this ex- 
perience, and the continued habits of 
— that ſupported his reputation, 
enabled him to do ſo much (ſervice to 
his country, and gave force and authority 
to his eloquence. To little purpoſe would 
he have attacked CaTiiine with all the 
vehemence that indignation and even 
add 
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added to eloquence, if he had truſted to 
this weapon alone. This weapon alone 
would have ſecured neither him nor the 
ſenate from the poniard of that aſſaſſin, 


He would have had no occaſion to boaſt, 


that he had driven this infamous citizen 
out of the walls of Rome, abiit, exceſſit, 
evaſit, erupit, if he had not made it be- 
fore-hand impoſſible for him to continue 
any longer in them. As little occaſion 
would he have had to aſſume the honour 
of defeating without any tumult, or any 
diſorder, the deſigns of thoſe who con- 
ſpired to murder the Roman people, to 
deſtroy the Roman empire, and to extin- 
guiſh the Roman name; if he had not 


united by ſkill and management, in the 


common cauſe of their country, orders 
of men the moſt averſe to each other; if 
he had not watched all the machinations 
of the conſpirators in ſilence, and prepared 
a ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt them at Rome, 
and in the provinces, before he opened 
this ſcene of villany to the ſenate and the 
people: in a word, if he had not made 
much more ule of political prudence, that 
is, of the knowledge of mankind, and of 
the arts of government, which ſtudy and 
experience give, than of all the powers 
of his cloquence, | 


U Sach 
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Such was DemosTHENEs, ſuch was 
CiczRo, ſuch were all the great men 
whoſe memories are preſerved in hiſtory, 
and ſuch muſt every man be, or endea- 
vour to be, if he has either ſenſe or ſenti- 
ment, who preſumes to meddle in affairs 
of government, of a free government [ 
mean, and hopes to maintain a diſtin- 
guiſhed character in popular aſſemblies, 
whatever part he takes, whether that of 
ſupporting, or that of oppoſing. I put the 
two caſes purpoſely, my Lord, becauſe 
I have obſerved, and your Lordſhip will 
have frequent occaſions of obſerving, 
many perſons who ſeem to think that op- 
poſition to an adminiſtration requires fewer 
preparatives, and leſs conſtant application 
than the conduct of it. Now, my Lord, 
I take this to be a groſs error, and I am 
ſure it has been a fatal one, It 1s one of 
thoſe errors, and there are many ſuch, 
which men impute to judgment, and 
which proceed from the defect of judg- 
ment, as this does from lightneſs, irreſo- 
lution, lazineſs, and a falſe notion of op- 
poſition ; unleſs the perſons, who ſeem to 
think, do not really think in this man- 
ner, but ſerving the public purely for 
intereſt, and not for fame, nor for duty, 
decline taking the ſame pains when they 

| oppoſe 
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oppoſe without perſonal and immediate 
reward, as they are willing to take when 
they are paid for ſerving. Look about 
you, and you will ſee men eager to ſpeak, 
and keen to act, when particular occa- 
ſions preſs them, or particular motives 
excite them, but quite unprepared for ei- 
ther: and hence all that ſuperficiality in 
ſpeaking, for want of information, hence 
all that confuſion or. inactivity, for want 
of concert, and all that diſappointment 
for want of preliminary meaſures. They 
who affect to head an oppoſition, or to 
make any conſiderable figure in it, muſt 
be equal at leaſt to thoſe whom they op- 
poſe; I do not ſay in parts only, but in 
application and induſtry, and the fruits 
of both, information, knowledge, and a 
certain conſtant preparedneſs. for all the 
events that may ariſe, Every adminiſtra- 
tion is a ſyſtem of conduct : oppoſition 
therefore, ſhould be a ſyſtem of conduct 
likewiſe ; an oppoſite, but not a depen- 
dent ſyſtem. I ſhall explain myſelf bet- 
ter by an example. When two armies 
take the field, the generals on both ſides 
have their different plans for the cam- 
paign, either of defence or of offence ; 
and as the former does not ſuſpend his 
meaſures till he is attacked, but takes them 

C 2 before- 
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beforehand on every probable contin- 
gency, ſo the latter does not ſuſpend his, 
till the opportunity of attacking preſents 
itſelf, - but is alert and conſtantly ready: to 
ſeize it whenever it happens; and in the 
mean time is buſy to improve all the ad- 
vantages of ſkill, of force, or of any other 
Kind that he has, or that he can acquire, 
independently of the plan and of the mo- 
tions of-his'enemy. - 


In a word, my Lord, this is my no- 
tion, and I ſubmit it to you. According 
to the preſent form of our conſtitution, 
every member of Either houſe of parlia- 
ment is a member of a national ſtanding 
council, born, or appointed by the people, 
to promote good, and to oppoſe bad go- 
*vernment ; and, if not veſted with the 
power of a miniſter of ſtate, yet veſted 
with the ſuperior power of controuling 
thoſe who are appointed ſuch. by the 
crown. It follows from hence, that they 
who engage in oppoſition are under as 
great obligations, to prepare -themſelves 
to controul, as they who ſerve the crown 
are under, to prepare themſelves to carry 
on the adminiſtration : and that a party 
formed for this purpoſe, do not act like 
good citizens nor honeſt men, unleſs they 
- propoſe true, as well as oppoſe falſe _ 
| ures 
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ſures of government. Sure I am they 
do not act like wiſe men unleſs they act 
ſyſtematically, and unleſs they contraſt; 
on every occaſion, that ſcheme of- policy 
which the public intereſt requires to be 
followed, with that which is ſuited to no 
intereſt but the private intereſt of the 
rince or his miniſters. Cunning men 
(ſeveral ſuch there are among you) will 
diſlike this conſequence, and object, that 
ſuch a conduct would ſupport, under the 
appearance of oppoſing, a weak and even 
a wicked adminiſtratiofi z and that to 
proceed in this manner would be to give 
good counſel to a bad miniſter, and to 
extricate him out of diſtreſſes that ought 
to be improved to his ruin, But cunning 
pays no regard to virtue, and is but the 
ow mimic of wiſdom. It were eaſy to 
demonſtrate what I have aſſerted con- 
cerning the duty of an oppoſing party : 
and I preſume there is no need of labour- 
ing to prove, that a party who oppoſed, 
ſyſtematically, a wiſe to a filly, an honeſt 
to an iniquitous, ſcheme of government, 
would acquire greater reputation and 
ſtrength, and arrive more ſurely at their 
end, than a party who oppoſed occa- 
fionally, as it were, without any com- 
mon ſyſtem, without any general con- 
22 cert, 
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cert, with little uniformity, little prepa- 
ration, little perſeverance, and as little 
knowledge or political capacity. But it 
is time to leave this invidious ſubject, 
and to haſten to the concluſion of my 
letter before it grows into a book, 


I am, my Lon, Gs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


r 
K. 
4 

by 


Dec. 1. 1738; 


Eviſing ſome letters I writ to my 
Lord * , I found in one of 
them a great deal ſaid concerning the du- 
ties which men owe to their country, 
thoſe men particularly who live under a 
free conſtitution of government; with a 
ſtrong application of theſe general docs 
trines to the preſent ſtate of Great Britain, » 
and to the characters of the preſent actors 
on this ſtage. - 


I ſaw no reaſon to alter, none even to 
ſoften, any thing that is there advanced. 
Cs On 
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trary, it came into m d 
to carry Fel eſe conſiderations = 
E-- delineate, for I pretend not to make a 
perfect draught, the duties of a king to bis 
country ; of thoſe kings particularly who 
are appointed by the people, for I know 
of none who are-anointed by God, to rule 
in limited monarchies. After which, I pro- 
poſed to apply the general doctrines i in 
_ this caſe, 1 and as directly as in 

the other, to the preſent * of Great 
Britain. | 


I am not one of thoſe oriental ſlaves, 
* who deem itunlawful 5: 96 mption to look 
their kings in the, face; neither am 1 


 Twayed by my Lord Bacox's authority to 
think this cuſtom good and reaſonable in 
it's meaning, tho* it ſavgurs of barbariſm 
in it's inſtitution : Ritu — barbarus, 


ea fignificatione bonus. Much otherwiſe : 

It ſeems to me that no ſecrets are ſo im- 
portant to be known, no hearts deſerve to 
be pryed into with more curioſity and at- 
tention, than thoſe of princes. But many 
things have concurred, beſides age and 
temper, to ſet me ata great diſtance from 
the preſent court. Far from prying into 
the hearts, I ſcarce know the faces, of our 
royal family. 1 fhall therefore _ 
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all application to their charaQtegs, and all 
mention of any influence which their cha- 
racters may have on their own fortune, or 

on that of this nation. ; N 


The principles I have reaſoned upon 
in my letter to my Lord“, and thoſe 
T ſhall reaſon upon here, are the ſame. 
They are laid in the ſame ſyſtem of hu- 
man nature. They are drawn from that 
ſource from. whence all the duties of pub- 
lic and private morality muſt be derived, 
or they will be often falſly, and always 
precariouſly eſtabliſhed. Up to this ſource 


there are few men who take the pains to 


go: and, open as it lies, there are not 
many who can find their way to it. By 
ſuch as you, I ſhall be underſtood, and 
approved; ang far from fearing the cen- 
fure or the ridicule, I ſhould reproach: 
myſelf with the. applauſe, of men who 
meaſure their - intereſt by their paſſions, 
and their duty by the examples of a cor-" 
rupt age; that is, by the examples they 
afford to one another. Such I think are 
the greateſt part of the preſent generation; 
not of the vulgar alone, but of thoſe who 
ſtand foremoſt, and are raiſed higheſt in: 
our nation. Such we may juſtly. appre- 
hend too that the next will be, ſince they” 
C6 who 
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who are, to compoſe it will ſet 4 1 
the world under a direction that muſt in- 
Cline them ſtrongly to the ſame courſe of 

ſelf-intereſt, profligacy, and corruption! 


The iniquity of all the principal men in 
any community, of kings and miniſters 
eſpecially, does not conſiſt alone in the 
crimes they commit, and in the imme- 
diate conſequences of theſe. crimes: and 
therefore their guilt is not to be meaſured 

- by theſe alone. Such men fin againſt po- 

- Rerity, as well as againſt their own age: 
and when the conſequences of their crimes 
are over, the conſequences of their ex- 
- ample remain, I think, and every wiſe 
- and honeſt man ' in generations yet unborn 
will think, if the hiſtory of 's admi- 
niſtration deſcends to blacken our annals, 
that the greateſt iniquity of the miniſter, 
on whom the whole iniquity ought to be 
c.hharged, ſince he has been ſo long in poſ- 
+ ſeſſion of the whole power, is the con- 
ſtant endeavour he has employed to cor- 
rupt the morals of men. I ſay thus gene- 
rally the morals, becauſe he who aban- 
dons or betrays his country, will abandon 
or betray his friend ; and becauſe he who 
is prevailed on to act in parliament, with- 
out any regard to truth or juſtice, will 
calily 
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| edfily prevail on himſelf to act in the lame 
manner every where elfe. A wiler and 
| honefter adminiſtration may relieve our 
trade from that oppreſſion, and the public 
from that load of debt under which it 
muſt be ſuppoſed that he has induſtriouſly 
kept it ; .becauſe we are able to prove, by 
fair calculations, that he might have pro- 
vided effectually for the payment of it, 
ſince he came to the head of the trea- 
ſury. A wiſer and honeſter adminiſtra- 
tion may draw us back to our former cre- 
dit and influence abroad, from that ſtate 
of contempt into which we are ſunk 


among all our neighbours. But will the 


minds of men, which this . miniſter has 
narrowed to perſonal regards alone, will 
their views, which he has confined to the 
preſent moment, as if nations were mor- 
tal like the men who compoſe them, 
and Britain was to periſh with her de- 
generate children; will theſe, I ſay, be ſo 
eaſily or fo ſoon enlarged ? Will their ſen- 
timents, which are debaſed from the love 
of liberty, from zeal for the honour and 
proſperity of their country, and from a 
deſire of honeſt fame, to an abſolute un- 
concernedneſs for all theſe, to an abject 
ſubmiſſion, and to a rapacious eagerneſs 
after wealth that may ſate their _ 
| | an 
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and exceed the profuſion of their luxury; 


will "theſe, I ſay again, be ſo ea/ily, or fo 


ſoon elevated? In a word, will the Bri- 
tiſb ſpirit, that ſpirit which has preſery. 
ed liberty hitherto in one corner of the 
world at leaſt, be ſo eafily or ſo ſoon re. 
infuſed into the Britiſh nation? I think 
not. We have been long coming to this 
point of deprayation : and the progreſs 
from confirmed habits of evil is much 
more ſlow than the progreſs to them. 


Virtue is not placed on a rugged moun- ll 


_ tain of difficult and dangerous accels, 
as they who would excuſe the indo- 
lence of their temper, or the perverſe- 
neſs of their will, deſire to have it be- 
lieved; but ſhe is ſeated however on an 
eminence. We may go up to her with 
eaſe, but we muſt go up gradually, ac- 
_ cording to the natural progreſſion of rea- 
' ſon, who is to lead the way, and to guide 
our ſteps. On the other hand, if we fall 
from thenee, we are ſure to be hurried 
down the hill with a blind impetuoſity, 
according to the natural violence of thoſe 


appetites and paſſions that cauſed our fall 


at firſt, and urge it on the faſter, the fur- 
ther they are removed from the controul 
that before reſtrained them, * 
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To perform, therefore, fo great a work, 
as to reinfuſe the ſpirit of liberty, to re- 
form the morals, and to raiſe the ſentiments 
of a people, much time is required: and 
a work which requires ſo much time 
may too probably be never compleated; 
conſidering how unſteadily and unſyſtem- 
atically even the beſt of men are apt often 
to proceed; and how this reformation is 
to be carried forward in oppoſition to 
public faſhion, and private inclination, to 
the authority of the men in power, and 
to the ſecret bent of many of thoſe who 
are out of power. Let us not flatter our- 
ſelves; I did ſo too long. It is more to 
be wiſhed than to be hoped, that the 
contagion ſhould ſpread no further than 
that leprous race, who carry on their 
ſkins, expoſed to public fight, the ſcabs 
and blotchesof their Diſtemper. The mi- 
xiſter preaches corruption aloud and con- 
ſtantly, like an impudent miſſionary of 
vice: and ſome there are who not only 
inſinuate, but teach the ſame occaſional- 
ly. I ſay ſome; becauſe I am as far from 
thinking, that all thoſe who join witch 
him, as that any of thoſe who oppoſe 
him, wait only to be more authorized, 
that they may propagate it with gone 
| * * ſucceſs, 
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. 5 and . it to their own uſe, i in 
their turn. ne 


It ſeems to me, EY the whole mat⸗ 
ter, that to ſave or redeem a nation un- 
der ſuch circumſtances from perditiqn, 
nothing leſs is neceſſary than ſome great, 
ſome extraordinary conjuncture of 1 if for- 
tune, or of good, which may purge, 
yet /o as by fire. Diſtrefs from abroad, 
bankruptcy at home, and other circum. 
ſtances of like nature and tendency, may 
beget univerſal Confuſion. Out of con- 
fuſion order may ariſe : but it may be the 
order of a wicked tyranny, inſtead of the 
order of a juſt monarchy. Either may 
happen: and ſuch an alternative, at the 
diſpoſition of fortune, is ſufficient to make 
a ſtoic tremble ! We may be faved in- 
deed by means of a very different kind ; 
but theſe means will not offer themſelve, 
this way of falvation will not be opened 
to us without the concurrence, and the 
influence of a PATRIOT Kino, the moſt 
uncommon of all phznomena 1 in the phy- 


ſical and moral world. 


Nothing can ſo ſurely and ſo effectu- 
ally reſtore the virtue and Fiber, i ſ Pur; 


eſſential to the preſervation of liberty, an 
nat. 
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national proſpetity, as the reign of ſuch a 


prince. s . 


We are willing to indulge this pleaſing . 
expectation, and. there is nothing we de- 
fire more ardently than to be able to hold 
of a Britiſh, prince, without flattery, the 
ſame language that was held of a Roman 0 
emperor, with a great deal, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentet. 


But let us not neglect, on our part, ſuch 
means as are in our power, to keep the 
cauſe of truth, of reaſon, of virtue, and 
of liberty; alive. If the bleſſing he with- 
held from us, let us deſerve at leaſt that 
it ſhould. be granted to us. If heaven in 
mercy beſto s it on us, let us prepare to 
receive it, to improve it, and to co - ope- 
rate with it. Wee iagyoend 


I ſpeak as if I could take my ſhare in 
theſe glorious efforts. Neither ſhall I recal 
my words. Stripped of the rights of a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject, of all except the meaneſt of 
them, that of inheriting, I remember that 
Tama Briton ſtill. -I apply to myſelf 
what I have read in Sznzca, Officia f 
civis amiſerit, hominis exerceat. I have 

renounced 
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renounced the world, not in ſhew, but in 
reality, and more by my way of think. 
. by my way of living, as retired 
as * may ſeem. But I have not re- 
nounced my country, nor my friends; 
and by my friends I mean all thoſe, and 
thoſe alone, who are ſuch to their coun- 
try, by whatever name they have been, 
or may be ſtill diſtinguiſned: and tho! in 
that number there ſhould be men, of whoſe 
ingratitude, injuſtice, or malice, 1 
might complain on my own account with 
the greateſt reaſon. Theſe I will never 
renounce. In their proſperity, they ſhall 
never hear of me; in their diſtreſs, al. 
ways. In that retreat, wherein the te. 
mainder of my Days ſhall be ſpent, I may 
be af ſame uſe to them; ſince even from 
thence I may adviſe, exhort, - and wart 
them. Nec enim is ſolus reipub-> prodeft 
qui candidatos eutrabit, & tuetur reos, & 
de ace Bellog; cen ſet; ſed gui juventuten 
exbortatur : qui, in tanta bonorum precty- 
torum inopia, virtule inſtruit animos ; qui 
ad pecuniam lururiamque curſt . ruentts, 
Prenſat ac retrabit, & fi nibil aliud, ceri 
moratur; in privato publicum negotings agit, 
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J intention is'not to introduce what 
| I have to ſay concerning the duties 
W of kings, by any nice inquiry into the origi- 
val of their inſtitution. . What. is to be 
W known of it will appear plainly enough, to 
ſuch as are able and can ſpare time to trace 


it, in the hroken traditions which are come 


= down to us of a few uaduns. Bur thoſe, 
who are not able to trace it there, may 
trace ſomething better and more worthy 
to be known, in their own thoughts: I 
mean what this inſtitution ought to have 
been, whenever it began, according to 
the rule of reaſon, founded in the com- 
mon rights, and intereſts, of mantind. On 
chis head it is quite neceſſary to make ſome 


1. reflections, that will, like angular ſtones 


laid on a rock, ſupport the little fabrie, the 
model however of a great building, that 1 
propoſe to raiſe. | 

8a 


7 
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So plain a matter could never have been 
rendered intricate and voluminous, had t 
not been for lawleſs Ambition, extravagant 

vanity, and the deteſtable ſpirit: of tyran. 

ny; abetted by the private intereſts of 
artful men, by adulation and ſuperſtition, 
two vices to which that ſtaripg timid crea- 
ture man is exceſſively prone ; if authority 
had not impoſed on ſuch as did not pre. 
tend to reaſon; and if ſuch as did at: 
tempt to reaſon had not been caughtn 
the common ſnares. of ſophiſm, and be- 
wildered in the labyrinths of diſputation, 
In this caſe, therefore, as in all thoſe of 
great concernment, the ſhorteſt and the 


ſureſt method of 8 at real knoy- 
c 


ledge is to unlearn the leſſons we hay: Wl 
been taught, to remount to fir/t principle, il 
and take no body*s word about them; for WW 
it is about hem that almoſt all” the jug: 
gling and legerdemain, employed by mer 
whoſe trade it is to deceive; are ſet to work, 


Now he who does fo, in this caſe, wil iſ 

diſcoyer ſoon, that the notions concern MW 

ing the divine inſtitution and right d 
kings, as well as the abſolute ' power be. 
longing te "their Office, have no found: 
tion in fact or reaſon, but have riſen from 
an old alliance between ecclefiaſtical ani 


ciu 
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civil policy. The characters of king and 
prieſt have been ſometimes blended toge- 
ther; and when they have been divided, 
as kings have found the great effects 
wrought in government by the empire 
which prieſts obtain over the conſciences 
of mankind, ſo prieſts have been taught 
by experience, that the beſt method to 
preſerve. their own rank, dignity, wealth, 
and power, all raiſed upon a pose di- 
vine right, is to communicate the ſame 
pretenſion to kings, and by a fallacy com- 
mon to both, impoſe their uſurpations on 
a ſilly world. This they have done: and 
in the ſtate as in the church, theſe preten- 
ſions to a divine right have been generally 
carried higheſt by thoſe, who have had 
the leaſt pretenſion to the divine favour. 


IT is worth while to obſerve, on what 
principle ſome men were advanced to a 
great pre-eminence over others, in the 
early ages of thoſe nations that are a little 
known'to us: I ſpeak not of ſuch as raiſed 
themſelves by conqueſt, but of ſuch as 
were raiſed by common conſent.” Now you 
will find in all theſe proceedings an en- 
tire uniformity of principle. The au- 
thors of ſuch inventions as were of ge- 
neral uſe. to the well-being of mankind, 

were 


, 
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were not only reverenced and obeyed du | 
ring their lives, but worſhipped after their 
deaths: they became principal Gods, Dj; 
majorum gentium. The founders of com- 
monwealths, the law-givers, and the he- 
roes of particular ſtates, became Gods of 
a ſecond claſs, Di: minorum gentium. Al 
pre- eminence was given in heaven, a; 
well as on earth, in proportion to the be. 
nefits that men received. Majeſty vd 
the firſt, and divinity the ſecond reward. 
Both were earned by ſervices done to man- 
kind, whom it was eaſy to lead in thoſk 
days of ſimplicity and ſuperſtition, from 
admiration and gratitude, to adoration and 


expectation. 


When advantage had been taken by 
ſome particular men of theſe diſpoſitions 
in the generality, and religion and go- 
vernment were become two trades ct 
myſteries, 'new means of attaining to this 
pre- eminence were ſoon deviſed, and new 
and even contrary motives, worked the 
ſame effect. Merit had given rank; but 
rank was ſoon kept, and, which is more 
prepoſterous, obtained too, without me- 

rit. Men were then made kings for rea- 

ſons as little relative to good government, 3s 
the neighing of the horſe of the ſon of 
 HysTasPEs. | 
* | But 
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But the moſt prevalent, and the gene- 
ral-motive was proximity of blood, to the 
laſt, not to the beſt king. Novility in 
China mount upwards, and he who has it 
conferred upon him, enobles his anceſtors, 
not his poſterity, A wiſe inſtitution! and 
eſpecially among a people in whoſe minds 
a great veneration for their forefathers has 
been always carefully maintained. But in 
China, as well as in moſt other Countries, 
royalty has deſcended, and- kingdoms have 
been - reckoned the patrimonies of parti- 
cular families. ons "WE 


I have read in one of che hiſtorians of 
the latter Roman empire, hiſtorians, by 


the way, that' I will not adviſe others to 
miſpend their time in reading, that Sa- 
PORES the famous king of Perſia, againſt 
whom JuL1iAan made the expedition 
wherein he loſt his life, was crowned in 
his mother*s womb. His father left her 
with child, the magi declared that the 
child would be a male; whereupon the 
royal enſigns were brought forth, they - 
were placed on her majeſty's Belly, and the 
princes and the ſatrapes proſtrate recog- 
nized the embryo-monarch. But to take 
a more known example out of multitudes 
that preſent themſelves, Dou i ran the 
worlt, 


"WW 
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worſt, and TRA JAN the beſt of princes, 
were promoted to the empire by the ſame 
title, Dou TIA was the ſon of FL A- 
V1vs, and the brother, tho' poſſibly the 
poiſoner too, of T1Tus VESPASt.ꝛ x: 
TaAjAN was the adopted ſon of NRR- 
va. Hereditary right ſerved the purpoſe 
of one, as- well as of the other: and if 
TRA IAN was tranſlated to a place among 
the gods, this was no greater a diſtinction 
than ſome of the worſt of his predeceſ- 
ſors and his ſucceſſors obtained, for rea- 
ſons generally as good as that which Se- 
NECA puts into the mouth of Dizser1- 
Ek in the apokolokyntofis' of CLA u- 
DIUS, Cum fit e republica efſe aliquem qui 
cum Romulo poſſit ferventia rapa vorare. 
To ſay the truth, it would have been a 
wiſer meaſure to have made theſe royal 
perſons gods at once: as gods they would 
— done neither good nor hurt; but as 
emperors, in their way to divinity, they 
acted like devils. e * 


— 


If my readers are ready by this Time to 
think me antimonarchial, and in particular 
an enemy to the ſucceſſion of kings by he- 
reditary right, I hope to be ſoon reſtored 
to their good opinion. I eſteem monarchy 
above any other form of government, and 

hereditary 
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hereditary monarchy above clective. I 
reverence kings, their office, their rights, 
their perſons Ar it will never — 4 
to the am going to eſtabliſh 
becau ce rede and government of 
a patriot king can be iſhed” on no 
other, if their office and their gb. are 
not always held Line, and 1 2 e 


always ſacred.” 


No de ribjedt; 47 U us RY 
tion of human nature, and therefore by 
the will of the Author of this and ny 
other nature, to two laws. One - given 
immediately to all men by God, the fame 
to all, and obligatory ali on all. - The 
other given to man by man; and there- 
fore not the ſame to all, nor 2 
alike on all: founded indeed on the ſame 


principles, but varied by differett 
cations of them to times, to pure 9 
and to àa number wich may be reckon- 


ed infinite, of other circumſtances. By 
the firſt you ſee, chat I mean the univer- 
ſal law. of reaſon ; and by the ſecond the 
parti law, or conſtitution of laws, by 
which OE OE 
e Ry! 
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E, 


The obligation of ſubmiſſion to both, 
I rel by ſo clear and fo fimple 
an uſe of our intellectual faculties, that it 


may be ſaid roperly enough to be reveal 
dad, and tho? Both theſe laws 


ed do us by. 
cannot, be. ſaid. (properly to be given by 
Him, yet our obli 


natural law, which he 
feſtly given us. In truth we can no more 
doubt of the obligations of both theſe 
laws, than of the exiſtence of the law- 
giver, As ſupreme. lord over all his 
works, his general providence regards im- 


B the great commonwealth of man- 


kind ; but then, as ſu preme Lord like- 
wiſe, his authority gives a ſanction to the 
particular bodies . law which are made 
under it. The law of nature is the law 
of all his ſubjects: the conſtitutions of 
ticular governments are like, the y- 
aws of cities, or, the appropriated cul- 
toms of provinces.., It follows, therefore, 
that he who breaks 5 2 of Bis country 
reſiſts the ordinance 8 God, that is, the 
law of his nature. od has inſtituted 


neither monarchy, _ ere, nor 
democracy, nor mix government; but 
tho' God has inſtituted no particular form 
of government among men, yet by the 
general 


gation to ſubmit to, the 


civil law is a principal paragraph in the 
as moſt mant- 
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general laws of his kingdom, he exacts 
our obedience to the laws of thoſe com 
munities to which each of us is attached 
by birth, or to which we may be attach- 


ed by a Tn _ lawful engage-- 
| ment. 


2 fach plein, 8 and thens-. 
fore I ſuppoſe true NA the juſt au 
thority of” kings, and the due obedience of 
ſubjects, may be deduced with the utmoſt 
certainty. And ſurely it is far better for 
kings themſelves to have their authority 
thus founded on principles inconteſtible, 
and on fair deductions 8 rom them, than 
on the chimeras of madmen, or, what 
has been more common, the ſophiſms of 
knaves. A human rigbt, that cannot be 
controverted, is preferable ſurely to a pre- 
tended divine right, which every man 


muſt believe invglictdy, as few will do, 
or not believe at all. | 


But the ankadubs © we hays laid n 
do not ſtop here. A divine right in 
kings is to be deduced evidently from 
them. A divine right to govern woll, 


the head of which they are placed; A 


divine right to * ill, is an abſurdity: 
to 


and conformably to the A. 3 
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to aſſert it is blaſphemy. A people may 

| chooſe, or hereditary ſucceſſion may raiſe, 
a bad prince to the throne ; but a good 

| king alone can derive his right to govern 
from God. The reaſon is plain: good 
government alone can be in the divine 
intention. God has made us to deſire 
happineſs ; he has made our happineſs 
dependent on ſociety ; and the happineſs 
of ſociety dependent on good or bad go- 
vernment. His intention therefore was, 
that government ſhould be good. 


This is eſſential to his wiſdom ; for wiſ. 
dom conſiſts ſurely in proportioning means 
to ends: therefore it cannot be ſaid with- 
out abſurd impiety, that he confers a right 
to oppoſe his intention. | | 


The office of kings is then of right 
divine, and their perſons are to be repu- 
ted ſacred. As men, they have no ſuch 
right, no ſuch ſacredneſs belonging to 
them: as kings they have both, unleſs 
they forfeit them. Reverence for govern- 
ment obliges to reverence . governors, 
who, for the ſake of it, are raiſed above 
the level of other men: but reverence 
for governors, independently of govern- 
ment, any further than reverence . 
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be due to their virtues if they were pri- 
vate men, is prepaſterous, and repugnant 
to common ſenſe. The ſpring from 
which this legal reverence, for ſo I'm 

call it, ariſes, is national, not perſonat. 


As well might we ſay that a ſhip-is built, 


and loaded, and manned, for the - ſake of 
any particular pilot, inſtead of acknow- 
ledging that the pilot is made for-the ſake 
of the ſhip, her lading, and her crew, 
who are always the owners in the poli- 
tical veſſel, as to ſay that kingdoms were 
inſtituted for kings, not kings for king- 
doms. In ſhort, and to carry our allu- 
fion higher, majeſty is not an inherent, 
but a reflected light. © n 


All this is as true of elective, as it is 
of hereditary” monarchs; tho' the ſeri- 
blers for tyranny, under the name of mo- 
narchy, would have us believe that there 
is ſomething more auguſt, and more ſa- 
cred in one than the other. They are 
facred alike, and this attribute is to be 
aſcribed, or not aſcribed to them, as they 
anſwer, or do not anſwer; the Ends of 
their inſtitution, But there is another 
_ compariſon to be made, in which a great 
and moſt important diſſimulitude will be 
found between hereditary: and elective 
1 D 3 monarchy. 


* 
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— Nothing can be more ab. 
ſurd, in pure ſpeculation, than an heredi- 
tary right i in any. mortal to govern other 
men: and yet, in prafice, nothing can be 
more abſurd than to have a king to chooſe 
at every vacancy: of a throne. We draw 
at a lottery indeed in one caſe, where 
there are many chances to loſe; and few 
to gain. But have we much more ad- 
vantage of this kind in the other? I 
think not. Upon theſe, and upon moſt 
occaſions, the multitude would do at 
leaſt as well to truſt, to chance as — 
and to their fortune as to their jud 
But in another reſpect the — bs 
entirely on the fide of hereditary ſucreſ- 
fion: for in elective monarchies, theſe 
elections, whether welb or ill made, are 
often attended with ſuch national calami- 
ties, that even the beſt reigns cannot make 
amends for them; whereas in hereditary 
monarchy, whether a good or a bad prince 
ſucceeds, theſe calamities are avoided. 
There is one ſource. of evil the leſs open: 
and one ſource of evil the leſs in human 
affairs, where there are ſo many, is ſuffi- 
cient to decide. We may lament the im- 
perfections of our human ſtate, which is 
Juch, that in caſes of the utmoſt importance 
| to — order GN * of ſo- 
cicty, 


N 5 


inſanire cum ratione, 
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ciety, and by conſe uence to the bappi- 
cory of our 45 "we are reduced, by the 
very conſtitution of our nature, to have 
10 775 to take that our reaſon can ap- 
prove abſolutely. But tho' we lament it, 
we muſt ſubmit to it. We muſt tell our 
ſelves” once for all, that perfe? ſchemes 
are not adapted to our imperfect ſtate; 
that Staal morals and Platonig politics 


are. nothing better th: amuſements for 


thoſe who have had little experience in 
the affairs of the world, and who have 


much leifure, verbo otioſerum ſenum ad 
imperitos juvenes; which was the cen- 


ſure, and a juſt one too, that DiowysIvs 
paſt on ſome of the doctrines of the fa- 
ther of the academy. In truth, all that 


human prudence can do, is to furniſh ex 


pedients, and to compound as it were 
with general vice and folly; employir 
reaſon to act even againſt her own 


hich a on 
the ries it 


ciples, and teaching Ke I may ſay 0. 


many occaſions not to 


has been thought. 


To conclude this head Uikelifons as I 
think a limited monarchy the beſt of go- 


'vernments, ſo I think an Hereditary mon- 
archy the beſt of monarchies. I ſaid a 


2 4 limited 
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limited monarchy; for an unlimited mon- 
archy, wherein arbitrary will, which is in 
truth no rule, is however the ſole rule, 
or ſtands inſtead of all rule of govern- 
ment, is ſo great an abſurdity, ef in 
reaſon informed. or uninformed: by expe- 
rience, that it ſeems a government fitter 
for ſavages than for civilized people. 


But I think it proper to explain a little 
more what I Pa * Thy a limited 
monarchy, that I may leave nothing un- 
touched which ought to be taken into 
conſideration by us, when we attempt to 
fix our ideas of a PaTrIoT Kino, 


Among many reaſons which determine 
me to prefer monarchy to every form of 
government, this is a principal one. When 
monarchy is the eſſential form, it may be 
more. calily and more ufefully ſempered 
with ariſtocracy or democracy, or both, 
than either of them, when they are the 
eſſential forms, can be zempered with 
monarchy, It feems to me, that the intro- 
duction of a real permanent monarchical 
power, or any thing more than the pa- 

eantry of it, into either of theſe, muſt 
Feltroy them and extinguiſh them, as a 


N : 


' 
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eat. light extinguiſhers à les Where- 
* 2 cally be ſhe wn and the true 
form of our government will demonſtate, 
without ſeeking any other example, th 
very conſiderable ariſtocratical and demo 
cratical powers may be grafted on a mon- 
archicat ſtock, without: diminiſhing the 
juſtre, or reſtraming the power and au- 
thority of the prince, enough to alter in 


. any degree the eſſential foren. 


| A great difference is made in nature, 


and therefore the diſtinction ſnhould be 
always preſerved in our notions, between 
two things that we are apt to confound in 
ſpeculation, as they have been confounded 
in practice, legiſlative and monarchicat 
power. There muſt be an abſolute, unli- 
mited, and uncontroulable power lodged 
fomewhere in every government; but to 
conſtitute monarchy, or the government 
of à ſingle perſon, it is not neceſſary that 
this power ſhould be lodged in the mon- 
arch alone. It is no more neceſſary that 
he ſhould excluſively and independently 
eſtabliſh the rule of his government, than 
it is, that he ſhould govern without any 
rule at all: and this ſurely will be thought 
reaſonable by no man. * 


D 5 | would | 
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I would not ay God governs by a ruk 
that we know, or may know as well as 
| oy and upon our knowledge of which 
he appeals to men for the Juſtice of his 
proceedings towards them; which a fa- 
mous divine has impiouſly advanced, in 
a, pretended: demonſtration of his being 
and attributes. God forbid ! But this I 
may ſay, that God does always that which 
is fitteſt to he done, and — this fitneſs, 
whereof neither that preſumptuous dog- 
matiſt was, nor any "created being is, a 
competent judge, reſults from the various 
natures, and more various relations of 
rhings ; ſo that, as ereater of all fyſtems 
by which theſo-narures and relations are 
conſtituted; he preferibed to himſelf the 
rule, Which he as governor of 
every fyſtemof being. In ſhort, with re- 
verenee be it ſpoken, God is a monareh, 
yet not an arbitrary. but a limited mon- 
arch, limited by the ule which infinite wiſe 
dom preſeribes to infinite power. 1 know 
well enough the impropriety of theſe ex- 
Preſſions ; but when our ideas are inade- 
quate, our expreſſions muſt needs be im- 
Proper. Such conceptions however as 
we are able to form of theſe attributes, 
and of the exerciſe of them im the go- 
vernment of the mr may ferve to 


ſhew 
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ſbew what I have prod uced, them to 
ſhew. If ja þ FRET any rule, 
and. by arbitrary be not eſſential to 
our idea. of the monarchy, f. che 1 
Being, it is plainly. r ICU 7 to Supp 


them. neceſſarily . he Go idea of : 
human A , d in his 
eternal ideas, for wo le to 2 


no other manner of We 
ſcribed to himſelf, chat f Coorg, by which he 


be overns the. univerſe he created; it. will 


juſt as ridiculous to affirm, that the idea 
of human monarchy cannot be preſer) 15 ö 


kings are obliged to vern accordin 
if a _ Stab ed by the 
Tags” that was a ſtate before they were 
kings, and by the conſent of a people that 
they did not moſt certainly create; eſpe- 
cially whenathe whole executive, power is 
c in their hands, and the legifla- 
tive power cannot be exerciſed 0. ol 
their e | 


There are enttattons indeed chat would 
deſtroy the eſſential form of monarchy : 
or, in other. words, a monarchical conſti- 
tution may be changed, under pretence of 
limiting the monarch... . This ha ppened 
among us in the laſt century, — the 
vileſt uſurpation, and the moſt infamous 
tyranny was eſtabliſned over our nation, 

D 6: by 
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by fome of the worſt and ſome of the 
meaneſt Men in it, I will not fay, that 
the eſſential form of monarchy ſhould be 
reſerved, tho? the preſervation of it were 
to cauſe the Iofs of hberty. Salus reip. 
fuprema lex efto, is a fundamental law: 
and fure I am the ſafety of a common- 
ee is i provided for, if the hiberty be 
Bur this I preſume to fay, and 

= F e that all the limitations 
neeeſſa pay reſerve liberty, as long as the 
ſpirit liſts, and longer than that, 
no no Liao of monarchy, nor any other 
yernment, can preferve it, are 

e with monarchy. I think on 
ſubjects, neither as the Tories, nor as 

the g have thought: at leaſt I endea- 
vour to. avoid the exceſſes of both. I 
neither de up kings like fo many Bur- 
&/que Pupiters, weighing the fortunes of 
mankind in the feales of fate, and darting 
thunderbokts ar the heads of rebellious gt 
ants: nor do I ſtrip. them naked, as it 
were, and leave them at moſt a few tat. 
ter'd raps to clothe their majeſly, but ſuch 
as can rve really as httle for uſe as for 
ornament. My aim is to fix this prin- 
eipſe, that Fwitations on a crown eught 
to be carried as far as it is necefſary to fe- - 
cure the kbenties of a people; and Rte 


yg » ” 
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all ſuch limitations may ſubſiſt, without 
weakening or endangering monarchy, 


I ſhall be told perhaps, for I have heard 
it is aid by many, that this point is ima- 
ginary, and that the limitations ſufficient to 

rocure good government, and to ſecure 
be under a Bad prince, cannot be 
made, unleſs they are ſuch as will de- 
prive the ſubjects of many benefits in the 
reign of a good prince, clog his admini- 
ſtration, maintain an unjuſt jealouſy be- 
tween him and his people, and oceaſion 


a defect of power neceffary to preſerve 


the public tranquillity, and to promote the 
national proſperity. If this was true, here 
would be a much more melancholy in- 
tance of the imperfections of our nature, 


and of the inefficacy of our reafon to ſup- 


ly this imperfection, than the former. 
n the former, reafon prompted by ex- 
rience avoids a certain evil effectually, 
and 1s able to, provide, in ſome meaſure, 
againſt the contingent evils that may ariſe 
from the expedient itſelf. But in the 
latter, if what is there advanced was true, 
thefe proviſions againſt 'contingent evils 
would, in ſome cafes, be the oceafions 
of much certain evil, and of poſitive 
good in none: under a good prince they 
— would 
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would render the adminſtration defective; 
and under a bad one there would be no 

overnment at all. But the truth is wide- 

different from this repreſentation. The 
kmitations, neceſſary to preſerve liberty 
under monarchy. will reſtrain effectually 
a bad prince, without being ever felt as 
Hackles by a good one. Our conſtitution 
is brought, or almoſt brought, to; ſuch a 
point, à point of perfection I think it, 
that no king who is not, in the true 
meaning of the word, a patriot, can go- 
vern Britain with. caſe, ſecurity, Honour, 
dignity, or indeed with ſufficient power 
and. frength. But yet a king, who is a 
patriot, may govern with all the former; 
and beſides them, with power as extend- 
ed as the moſt abſolute monarch can 
boaſt, and a power too far more agree- 
able in the enjoyment, as well as more 
_effectual in the operation. 


© TFo attain theſe great and noble ends, 

the patriotiſm muſt be real, and not in 

Jew alone. It is ſomething to deſire to 
appear a patriot: and the deſire of having 

fame is a ſtep towards having it, be- 

cauſe it is a motive the more to deſerve 

it. I it be true as I aciTus ſays, Con- 

eee e Rs 
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tempts fame conttmni virtutew „that 4 
contempt of a good name, or an indiff 
rence about it, begets or aceompanies a 
ways a contempt of virtue, the contra 
— be true; and they are certainly bo 25 
But this. motive alone is not ſuffi- 
A To conſtitute a. ' patriot, whether 
king” or fubjelt, there muſt be fomvething 
more ſubſtantial chan a deſite of fame, in in 1 
the compoſition: and if there be not, 
this deſire of fame will never riſe above 
that ſentiment which may be compared 
to the coquetry of women; a fondneſs 
tranſient applauſe, which is courted by 
vanity,” gen by flartery, and ſpends it- 
felf in bew, like the qualities Which ac- 
quire, it. Patriotiſm muſt be founded in 
great principles, and ſupported by great 
virtues. The chief of theſe principles I 
have endeavoured to trace; and 1 will 
not ſcruple to aſſett, that a'man can be a 
good king upon #o other. He may, with- 
out them and by complexion, be unam- 
bitious, generous, good natured; but with- 
out them the exerciſe even of theſe vir- 
tues will be often ill directed: and with 
Nah e of another ſort, he will be 
rawm eaſily, notwithſtanding theſe vir- 


tues, from all the purpoſes of his inſti- 
tution. 
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any tolerable * "when 1 have Conſidered the 
fattery that environ them moſt com- 
monly from the ale and the tenden- 

& 6f. alt thoſe e fal falle notions. that are in- 
mile into 5 by precept, and by ex- 
ample, by the habits of courts, and by 


the. intereſted ſelfiſh views of courtiers. 


They are bred to eſteem themſelves of a 
diſtinft and ſuperior . ſpecies among ey 
as men are among animals. „ 


Lewis | the | fourtecath was a firong 


inſtance of the effect of this education, 
which trains up kings to be tyrants, with- 


out knowing that they are ſo. That o 
preſſion under which he kept his 5 i 
during ehe whole courſe of a lon 58 
might proceed in ſome degree, the 
Why a haughtineſs of his temper ; but it 
proceeded in a greater degree from the 
principles and habits of his education. By 
this he had been brought to look on his 
kingdom as a patrimeny that deſcended 
to him ä anceſtors, and that was 
to 
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to be conſidered in no other light: fo 
that when a very conſiderable man had 
diſcourſed to him at large of the miſer- 
ablè condition to which his people was 

reduced, and had frequently uſed this 

word, Petat ; tho* the king approved the 
ſubſtance of all he had ſaid, yet he was 

ſhocked at the frequent repetition of this 
word, and complained of it as of. a kind 
of indecency to himſelf, This will not 
appear ſo ſtrange to our ſecond, as it may 


very juſtly to our firſt reflections; for 
what wonder is it, that princes are eaſily 
betrayed. into an error that takes its riſe 


in the general imperfection of our nature, 
in our pride, our vanity, and our, pre- 
ſumption ? the baſtard children, but the 
children ſtill, of ſelf- love; a ſpurious 


brood, but often a favourite brood,” thar 


governs the whole family, As men are 


N to make themſelves the meaſure of 
a 


being, ſo they make themſelves the 
final cauſe of all creation. Thus the re- 
uted orthodox philofophers in all ages 


have taught that the world was made for 
man, the earth for him to inhabit, and all 
the luminous bodies in the immenſe ex- 
panſe around us, for him to gaze at. 
Kings do no more, no not ſo much, when 
they imagine themſelves the final MM 
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for which ſocieties were formed, and g- 
vernments inſtituted. | 


This capital error, in which almoſt 
every Prince is confirmed by his educa- 
tion, has ſo great extent and fo general 
influence, that a right to do every iniqui- 
tous thing in government may be derived 
from it. But as if this was not eriough, 
the characters ol princes are ſpoiled man 
more ways by their education, 1 ſh 

not deſcend into a detail of ſuch par rticu- 
lars, nor. preſume ſo much as to hint 
what regulations. might be made about 
the education of Princes, nor what part 
our parliaments might take occafi onally 
in this momentous affair, left I ſhould 
appear too refining or too preſumptuous 
in my ſpeculations. But I may aſſert in 
general, ** the indifference mankind 
upon this head. eſpecially in a govern- 
ment conſtituted like ours, 1s monſtrous. 


* may alſo take notice of another cauſe 
of the miſtakes of princes, I mean the 
general conduct of thoſe who are brought 
near to their perſons. Such men, let me 
ſay, have à particular duty ariſing from 
this very ſituation; a duty common to 
them all, becauſe it ariſes not from their 
ſtations | 
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ſtations, which are different, but -from 
their ſituation, Which is the ſame. To 
enumerate 1 various applications of this 
duty would be too minute and tedious: 
bot this may uffice, that all ſuch men 


ſhould bear conſtantly in mind, that the 


maſter. they ſerve is to be the king of their 
country ; that their attachment to him, 
therefore, is not to be. Pet that of other 
ſervants to other maſters, f bis ſake a- 
lone, or for his lake and their vun, but 


for the ſake 0 their 15 A er 15 


CaAr nus loves "the Hug, but He- 
PHESTION, /aVes ALEXANDER, was a 
ſayin a the latter that has been often 
— but not cenſpred as it ought to 

AlsxAxpEk. gave the preference 
— the attachment of HzyazsTION ; but 
this . preference was due undouhtedly to 
that of Ce ATzRvs.. Attachment to a 
private perſon muſt comprehend a great 
concern for his character and his inter- 
yz. 1 attachment to one who is, or 

be a King, Wen more; becauſe the 
ae er of the latter is more important 
19. himſelf and others ; and becauſe his 
intereſts are vaſtly more complicated with 
thoſe of his Country, and in ſome ſort 
with thoſe of ROS: r r him- 
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4 ſelf ſeemed, upon one occaſion, to make 
'the diſtinction that ſhould be always made 
between our attachments to a prince, and 
to any private Perſon. It was then Pax - 
"'MEN10 adviſed bim to accept the terms of 
peace which DAR vs offered: they were 
great, he thought them ſo; but he thought, 
no matter me my poſe whether juſtly 
'or not, that it may be unbecoming him 
to accept. them; therefore he rejected 
aka: bur f. . ot edged, that ** he would 
< have done as he 5 adviſed to do, if 
| 6 « he had been Parunio.” 1 


As to perſons who are not ont 
Prince in the ſituation here ſpoken of, 
they can do httle more than proportion 
their applauſe, and the Demonſtrations of 
their confidence and affection, to the be- 
nefits they actually receive from the prince 
on the Throne, or to the Juſt expectations 
= a ſucceſſor gives them. It is of 0 

atter T propoſe to ſpeak here particular. 
I. If his ges * ror nt A a good 
reign; ve may aſſure ourſelves that they 
will carry, and in this caſe they ought to 
carry, that 'applauſe, and thoſe demon- 
ſtirations of their confidence and affection, 
as high as ſuch à prince himſelf can deſire. 

| Thus the prince and the people take, in 

| effect a ſort of engagement with * 
'h 13 
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ther the prince to govern well, and the 
people to honour and obey him. If he. 
gives them expectations of - bad reign, 
they have this obligation to him at leaſt, 
that he puts them early on their guard. 
And an obligation, and an advantage it 
will be, if they prepare for his acceſſion 
as for a great and inevitable evil; and if 
they guard on every occaſion againſt the 
ill uſe they foreſee that he will make of 
money and power. Above all, they ſhould 
not ſuffer themſelves to be caught in the 
common ſnare, which is laid under fpe- - 
cious preterices of gaining ſuch a prince, 
and of keeping him by public compli- 

e ances out of bad hands.” That argu- 
ment has been preſſed more than once, 
has prevailed, and has been fruitful of moſt 
pernicious conſequences. None indeed 
can be more abſurd: it is not unlike the 
reaſoning of thoſe ſavages who worſhip 
the devil, not becauſe they love him or 
honour him, or expect any good from him, 
but that he may do them no hurt. Nay, 
it is more abſurd ; for the ſavages pu 
that the devil has independently of them the 
| power to hurt chem: whereas the others 
ut more power into the hands of a prince, 
auſe he has already ſome power to hurt 
them; and truſt to the juſtice and grati- 
; | tude 
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tude of ont who wants ſenſe, virtue, or 


both, rather than increaſe and fortify the 
barriers againſt his folly and his vices. 


But the truth is, that men who reaſon 
and act in this manner either mean, or 
elſe are led hy ſuch as mean, nothing more 


than to make a private court at the public 
expence; who chuſe to be the inſtruments 
of a bad king rather than to be out of 
power; and who are often ſo. wicked, that 
they would prefer ſuch a ſervice to that 
of the beſt of kings. In fine, theſe rea- 
ſons, and our other 3 for providing 
againſt a had reign in proſpect, acquire a 
new force when one 925 wicked 
rince is, in the order of ſucceſſion, to 
ollow another of the ſame character. Such 
proviſions indeed are haradeſt to be obtain- 
ed when they are the maſt neceſſary ; that 
is, when the ſpirit of liberty begins to flag 
in a free people, and when they become 
iſpoſed by habits that have grown inſen- 
bly upon them, to a baſe ſubmiſſion. But 
they are neceſſary too, even when they are 
egſieſt to be obtained; that is, when the 
irn of liberty is in full ſtrength, and a 
iſpoſition to oppoſe all inſtances of male- 
adminiſtration, and to reſiſt all attempts 
on liberty, is univerſal. In both caſes, 
the endeavqurs of every man who wm 
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his-country will be employed with inceſ- 
ſant care and conſtancy, to obtain them; 
that good government and liberty may be 
the better preſerved and ſecured: but in 
the latter caſe, for this further reaſon alſo, 
that the preſer vation and fecurity of theſe 
may be provided for, not only better, but 
more conſiſtentiy with public tranguillity 
by conſtitutional methods, and a legal courle 
of oppoſition; to the exceſſes of regal or 
miniſterial power. What I touch upon 
here might be made extremely plain; and 
I think the obſervation would appear to be 
of no ſmall importance :. bur. J hoyld be 
carried too. far from my ſubject, and my 
ſubje& will afford me matter; of more a- 
greeable ſpeculation, , 


a 23S 47 


returns as ſuch expectations deſerve: but 
they muſt not hinder either the prince 


om continuing to acknowledge 
United, none can hurt them: 
and if no artifice interrupts, no power 
can defeat the effects of their, perſeve- 
rance. It will blaſt many a wicked. pro- 


J ect, 
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ject, keep virtue in countenance, and vice 
© to ſome degree at leaſt in awe. Nay, if 
it ſhould fail to have theſe effects, if we 
ſhould even ſuppoſe a good prince to ſuf- 
fer with the people, and in ſome meaſure 
for them, yet many advantages would 
accrue to him: for inftance, the cauſe 
of the people he is to govern, and his 
own cauſe would be made the ſame by 
their common enemies. He would feel 
jevances himſelf as a ſubject, before he 
ad the power of impoſing them as a 
king, He would be formed in that ſchool 
out of which the greateſt and the beſt of 
monarchs have come, the ſchool of afflic- 
tion : and all the vices, which had pre- 
vailed before his reign, would ſerve as 
ſo many foils to the glories of it. But 
I haſten to ſpeak of the greateſt of all 
theſe advantages, and of that which a Pa- 
TRIOT KING will eſteem! to be ſuch; 
whoſe ways of thinking and acting to fo 
glorious a purpoſe as the re-eftabliſhment 
of a free conſtitution, when it has been 
ſhook by the iniquity of former adminiſtra- 
tions, I ſhall endeavour to explain. 


What I have here ſaid will paſs among 
ſome for the reveries of a diſtempered 
brain, at beſt far the vain ſpeculations of 
an idle man who has loſt ſight of the 

| world, 
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world, or who had never ſagacity enough 
to diſcern in government the practicable 
from the impracticable. Will it not be 
ſaid, that this is adviſing a king to rouze 
a ſpirit which may turn againſt himſelf; 
to reject the ſole expedient of governing a 
limited monarchy with ſucceſs, to labour 
to confine, inſtead of labouring to extend 
his power; to patch up an old conſti- 
tution, which his people are diſpoſed to 
lay aſide, inſtead of forming a new one 
more agreeable to them, and more advan- 
tageous to him; to refuſe in ſhort, to be 
an abſolute monarch, when every circum- 
ſtance invites him to it? All theſe particu- 
lars, in every one of which the queſtion 
is begged, will be thus repreſented, and 
will be then ridiculed as paradoxes fit to 
be ranked among the mirabilia & inopi- 
nata of the ſtoics, and ſuch as no man in 
his ſenſes can maintain in earneſt. Theſe 
judgments and theſe reaſonings may be ex- 
pected in an age as futile and as corrupt as 
ours: in an age wherein ſo many betray 
the cauſe of liberty, and act not only with- 
out regard, but in direct oppoſition to the 
moſt important intereſts of their country; 
not only occaſionally, by ſurprize, by weak- 
_ neſs, by ſtrong temptation, or ſly ſeduction, 
but conſtantly, — by deliberate — 
an 
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and in purſuance of principles they avow 
and propagate : in an age when ſo many 
others ſhrink from the ſervice of their 
country or promote. it cooly or uncer. 
tainly, in ſubordination to their own in- 
tereſt and humour, or to thoſe of a party : 
in an age, when to aſſert the truth is called 
ſpreading of deluſion, and to aſſert the 
cauſe of liberty and d government, is 
termed ſowing of ſedition. But I have 
declared already my unconcernedneſs at 
the cenſure or ridicule of ſuch men as theſe; 
for whoſe ſuppoſed abilities I have much 
well-grounded contempt, and againſt whoſe 
real immorality J have as juſt indignation, 


Let us come therefore to the bar of 
reaſon and experience, where we ſhall 
find thoſe paradoxes admitted as plain and 
almoſt ſelf-evident propoſitions, and thoſe 
reveries and plain ſpeculations as impor- 
tant truths, confirmed by experience in all 
ages and all countries. | 


MACHIAVEL is an author who ſhould 
have great authority with the pariegs like- 
ly to oppoſe me. He propoſes to princes 
the amplification of their power, the extent 
of their dominion, and the ſubjection of 
their people, as the ſole objects of their 
#5} Policy. 
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policy. He deviſes and recommends all 
means that tend to theſe purpoſes, with- 
out the conſideration of any duty owing to 
od or man, or any regard to the morali- 
or immorality of actions. Yet even he 
rides the affectation of virtue to be uſe. 
ful to princes: he is ſo far on my fide in 
the preſent queſtion. The only difference 
between us is, I would have the virtue 
real: he requires no more chan the I: 
ance of it. 

In the tenth chapter of the firſt book 
of Diſcourſes, he convinced, ſuch 
is the force of truth, but how confiſtent- 
x Or himfelf let others determine, that 

ſupreme glory of a prince accrues to 
him who eſtabliſhes good government and 
a free conſtitution; and that a prince, _— 
= of _— I * to come into 
eſſion of a diſordered and 8 ate, 


not to finiſh the wicked work others 


have begun, and to compleat the ruin, but 
„ * ogreſs of the firſt, and to pre- 

He thinks this not only the 
true way to fame, but to ſecurity and quiet; 
as the contrary leads, for here is no third 


way, and a prince muſt make his option be- 


tween thefe two, not only to infamy, butto 
— per to perpetualdiſquietude. He re- 
thoſe who might eftabliſh a com- 


E 2 monwealth 
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monwealth or a legal monarchy, and who F 
chuſe to improve the opportunity of eſta- | 
bliſhing tyranny, that is, monarchy without 
any rule of law, as men who are deceived by 
falſe notions of good, and falſe appearances 
of glory, and who are in effect blind to their 
true intereſt in every reſpect: Ne i auve- 
gono pro queſto partito quanta fama, quan- 
ia gloria, quanto honore, fircuta, quiete, 
con ſatisfatione d animo e fuggono, & in 
pony infamia, vituperio, biafimo, perico- 
to & inquietudins incorrono. He touches 
another advantage which patriot princes 
.reap : and in that he contradicts flatly the 
main point on which his half taught ſcho- 
lars inſiſt. He denies, that ſuch princes 
diminiſh their power by circumſcribing it; 
and affirms, with truth on his ſide, that T1- 
- MOLEON, and others of the ſame character 
whom he had cited, poſſeſſed as great au- 
thority in their country, with every other ad- 
vantage beſides, as Dion vsius or PHaLa- 
RIS had acquired, with the loſs of all thoſe 
advantages. Thus far Macytaver rea- 
. ſons juſtly ; but he takes in only a part of 
his ſubject, and confines himſelf to thoſe 
. motives that ſhould determine a wiſe prince 
to maintain liberty, becauſe it is his ixteref | 
to do ſo. He riſes no higher than the con- 
ſideration of mere intereſt, of fame, of 
| ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, of quiet, and of power, all per- 
ſonal to the prince : and by ſuch motives 
alone even his favourite BoxG1a might 
have been determined to affect the virtues 
of a patriot prince : more than which this 
| great doctor in political knowledge would 
not have required of him. But he is far 
from going up to that motive which ſhould 
above all determine a good prince to hold 
this condut᷑t, becauſe it is his duty to do ſo; 
a duty that he owes to God by one law, 
and to his people by another. Now it is 
with this that I ſhall begin what I intend to 
offer concerning the ſyſtem of principles 
and conduct by which a patriot king will 
govern himſelf and end fp l ſhallł not 
only begin higher, but deſcend into more 
detail, and keep ſtill in my eye the appli- 
cation of the whole to the conſtitution of 
Great Britain, even to the preſent ſtate of 
our nation, and temper of our people. 


I think enough has been already ſaid, 
to eftabliſh the firſt and true principles of 
monarchical and indeed of every other kind 

of government : and I will fay with confi-: 
dence, that no principles but theſe, and ſuch , 
as theſe can be advanced, which deſerve to 
be treated ſeriouſly , tho' Mr. Lock con- 
deſcended to examine thoſe of Flu ER, 

| E 3 mare 
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more out of regard to the prejudices of 
the time, than to the importance of the 
work, Upon ſuch foundations we muſt 
conclude, that fince men were directed by 
nature to form ſocieties, - becauſe they can- 
not by their nature ſubſiſt without them, 
nor ina ſtate of indiuiduality; and ſince 
they were directed in hke manner to e- 
ſtabliſh governments, becauſe ſocieties can- 
not be maintained without them, nor ſub- 
ſiſt in a ſtate of anarchy ; the ultimate end 
of all governments, is the good of the peo- 
ple, for wwhoſe jake they were made, and 
without whoſe conſent they could not have 
been made. In forming ſocieties, and ſub- 
mitting to government, men give 

of ry fiberty to which they — all baen, 
and all alike, But why? Is government 
Inc ible with a full enjoyment of i- 
berty? By no means. But becauſe popu- 
lar liberty without government will de- 
generate into /icence, as government with- 
out ſufficient liberty will degenerate into 
tyranny, they are mutually neceſſary to 
each other, good government to _— 
legal liberty, and legal liberty to preſerve 
good government. 

I ſpeak here not of people, if any ſuch 
there are, who have been favage or ſtu- 
pid enough to ſubmit to tyranny by = 

Hts g 
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ginal contract; nor of thoſe nations on 
whom tyranny has ſtolen as it were im- 
perceptibly, or been impoſed by violence, 


and ſettled by preſcription. I ſhall exer- 


ciſe no political caſuiſtry about the rights of 
ſuch kings, and the obligation of ſuch pec- 
ple. Men are to take their lots, perhaps, 
in governments as in climates, to fence a- 
gamſt the inconveniencies of both, and to 
bear what they cannot alter. But I ſpeak of 
people who have been wiſe and happy e- 
nough to eſtabliſh, and to preſerve free con- 
fſitutions of government, as the people of 
this iſland have done. To theſe therefore I 
lay, that their kings are under the moſt fa- 
cred obligations that human law can create, 
and divine law authorize, to defend and 
maintain, in the firſt place, and prefer- 
ably to every other —————— the free · 
dom of ſuch conſtitutions. ERC] 


The good of the people is the ultimate 
and true end of government. Governours 
are therefore appointed for this end, and 
the civil conſtitution which appoints them, 
and inveſts them with their power, is de- 
termined to do ſo by that law of na- 
ture and reaſon, which has determined the 
end. of government, and which admits 
this form of government. as the proper 
4 1 
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mean of arriving at it. Now the greateſt 
good of a people is their liberty: and in 
the caſe here referred to, the people has 
judged it ſo, and provided for it accord» 
ingly. Liberty is to the collective body, 
what health is to every individual body. 
Without Health no pleaſure can be taſted 
by man: without liberty no happineſs can 
be enjoyed by ſociety. The obligation, 
therefore, to defend and maintain the free- 
dom of ſuch conſtitutions, will appear moſt 


ſacred to a patriot king. 


Kings who have weak underſtandings, 
bad hearts, and ſtrong prejudices, and all 
theſe, as it often happens, inflamed by 
their paſſions, and rendered incurable by 
their ſelf- conceit and preſumption ; ſuch 
kings are apt to imagine, and they con- 
duct themſelves ſo as to make many of 
their ſubjects imagine, that the king and 
the people in free governments are rival 
powers, who ſtand in competition with one 
another, who have different intereſts, and 
muſt of courſe have different views : that 


the rights and privileges of the people 
are ſo many ſpoils taken from the right 
and prerogative. of the crown; and that 


the rules and laws, made for the exerciſe 


and ſecurity of the former, are ſo many 


diminutions 
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diminutions of their dignity, and reſtraints 


on their power. 


A patriot king will ſee all this in a far 
different and much truer light. he 


conſtitution will be conſidered by him as 


one law, conſiſting of tuo tables, con- 
taining the rule X his government, and 
the meafure of his ſubjects obedience 
or as one ſyſtem, compoſed of different 


parts and powers, but all duly propor- 


tioned to one another, and conſpiring by 


their harmony to the perfection of the 
whole. He will make one, and but one 


diſtinction between his. rights, and thoſe 
of his people: he will look on his to be a 
truſt, and theirs a property. He will diſ- 
cern, that A can have a right to no more 
than is truſted to him by the conſtitution : 
and that his people, who had an original 
right to the whole by the law of nature, 


can have the fole indefeazable right to any 


part; and really have ſuch a right to- that 
part which they have reſerved to them- 
felves. In fine, the conſtitution will be 


xeverenced. by him as the aw of God and 


of man; the force of which binds the 
king as. much as the meaneſt ſubje&, and 
the reaſan of which binds him muth more. 


E 5 Thus 


right to the crown recognized i in it, that 
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Thus he will think, and on theſe prin- 
ciples he will act, whether he come to the 
throne by immediate or remote election. 
J fay remote; for in hereditary monar- 
chies, where men are not elected, families 
are: and therefore ſome authors would 
have it believed, that when a family has 
been once admitted, and an hereditary 


right cannot be forfeited, nor that throne 
become vacant, as long as any heir of the 
family remain. How much more agree- 
ably to truth and to common fenfe would 
theſe authors have written, if they had 


maintained, that every prince who. comes 
to à crown in the courſe of ſucceſſion, 


were he the laſt of five hundred, comes 
to it under the /ame conditions under 
which the irt took it, whether expreſſed 

er implyed ; as well as under thoſe if any 
OE how kink have: been. ſince made 


authority : and that royal blood. 
— right, nor — of fucceſ- 


ſion any preſcription, againſt the eonſti- 


tution of a — The firſt and 
the lat hold by the ſame tenure. | 


1 a the rather, becauſe F 
have an imperfect remembrance, that 


ſame ſeribler was employed, or employed 
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himſelf, to aſſert the hereditary right of 
the preſent royal family. A taſk ſo un- 
neceſſary to any good purpoſe, that I be- 
lieve a ſuſpicion aroſe of 1ts having been 
deſigned for a bad one. A patriot king 
will never countenance ſuch impertinet 
fallacies, nor deign to lean on broken 
reeds, He knows that his right is found- 
ed on the /aws of God and man, that none 
can ſhake it but himſelf, and that his own 
virtue is ſufficient. to- maintain it againſt 
all oppoſition. | 


I have dwelt the longer on the firſt and 
general principles of monarchical govern- 
ment, and have recurred the oftener to 
them.; becauſe it ſeems to me that they 
are the ſeeds of patriotiſm, which muſt 
be ſowed as ſoon as poffible in the mind 
ef a prince, leſt their growth ſhould be 
checked by rank luxuriant weeds, which 
are apt to abound in ſuch foils, and under 
which no crop of kingly virtues can ever 
flouriſh, A prince, who does not know 
the true principles, cannot propoſe to him- 
ſelf the true ends of government : and he, 
who. does- not propoſe them, will never 
direct his conduct ſteadily to them. There 
is not a deeper, nor a finer obſervation in 
all my Lord Bacon's works, than one 
E 6 which. 
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which I ſhall apply and paraphrafe on 
this occaſion. The moſt compendious, 
the moſt noble, and the moft effectual 
remedy which can be oppoſed to the un- 
certain and irregular motions of the hu- 
man mind, agitated by various paſſions, 
allured by various temptations, inclining 
ſometimes towards a | of moral per- 
fections, and oftener even in the beſt to- 
wards a ſtate of moral depravation, is this. 
We muſt chuſe betimes ſuch virtuous ob- 
jefs as are proportioned to the means we 
have of purſuing them, and as belong 
particularly to the fations we are in, and 
to the duties of thoſe ſtations. We muſt 
determine and fix our minds in ſuch man- 
ner upon them, that the purfuit of them 
may become the ii s, and the attain- 
ment of them the end of our whole lives. 
Thus we ſhall imitate the great opera- 
tions of nature, and not the feeble, flow, 
and imperfect operations of art. We 
muſt not proceed, in forming the moral 
character, as a ſtatuary proceeds in form- 
ing a ſtatue, who works ſometimes on the 
face, ſometimes on one part, and fome- 
times on another: but we muſt proceed, 
and it is in our power to p „ as na- 
ture does in forming a flower, an animal, 
or any other of her productions; rudi- 

| menia 
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menta partium omnium ſimul parit & pro- 
ducit. ** She throws out altogether, and 
« at once, the whole ſyſtem of every be- 
te ing, and the rudiments of all the parts.“ 
The vegetable or the animal grows in 
bulk, and increaſes in ftrength ; but is the 
ſame from the firſt. Juſt ſo our patriot 
king muſt be a patriot from the firſt, He 
muſt - be ſuch- in reſolution, before he 
grows ſuch in practice. He muſt fix at 
once the general principles and ends of all 
his actions, and determine that his whole 
conduct ſhall be regulated by them, and 
directed to them. When he has done 
this, he will have turned, by one great 
effort, the bent of his mind ſo ſtrongly 
towards the perfection of a kingly cha- 
racter, that he will exerciſe with eaſe, 
and as it were by a natural determina- 
tion, all the virtues of it; which will be 
ſuggeſted to him on every occaſion by the 
principles wherewith his mind is imbued, 
and by thoſe ends that are the conſtant 
objects of his attention. 


| Let us then ſee in what manner, and 
with what effect he will do this, upon 
the greateſt occaſion he can have of ex- 
erciſing theſe virtues, the maintainance of 


liberty, and the re-eftabliſbment. of a free 
conſtitution, The 
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The freedom of a conſtitution reſts on 
two points. The orders of it are one: 
fo Macniavsr calls them, and I know 
not how to call them more ſignificantly, 
He means not only the forms and cuſ- 
toms, but the different claſſes and aſſem- 
blies of men, with different powers and 
privileges attributed to them, which are 
eſtabliſhed in the ſtate. The /pirit and 
character of the people are the other. On 
the mutual conformity and harmony of 
theſe the preſervation of liberty depends. 
To take away, or eſſentially to alter the 
former, cannot be brought to paſs, whilſt 
the latter remains in original purity and 
vigour : nor can liberty be deſtroyed by 
this method, unleſs the attempt be made 
with a military force ſuffieient to conquer 
the nation, which would not ſubmit in 
this caſe till it was conquered, nor with 
much ſecurity to the conqueror even then. 
But theſe orders of the ſtate may be eſ- 
ſentially altered, and ſerve more effectu- 
ally to the deſtruction of liberty than the 
taking of them away would ſerve, if the 
ſpirit: and chara#er of the people are Joſt. 
Now this method of deſtroying li- 

berty is the moſt dangerous on ma- 
uy 
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accounts, icularly on this; that 
_ the 2 the weakeſt prince, 
and the dlicy of the weakeſt miniſtry, 
may eff — deſtruction, when circum- 
9 are favourable to this method. If 
a people is growing corrupt, there is no 
need of capacity to contrive, nor of in- 
ſinuation to gain, nor of plauſibility to 
feduce, nor of eloquence to perſuade, 
nor of authority to impoſe, nor of cou- 
rage to attempt. The moſt incapable, 
aukward, ungracious, ſhocking, profli- 


| - gate, and timorous wretches, inveſted 


with power, and maſters of the purſe, 
will be ſufficient = the 3 when the 
le are complices in it. uxury is ra- 
1 let ham feed it: the more it is; 
Fade more profuſe it will grow. What 
is the conſequence of profuſion, _ 
of want, and dependance of venality. By 
this progeſſion, the firſt men of a nation 
will: become the ners of the leaſt; 
and he who has talents, the moſt implicit 
tool to him who has none. The dif 
temper will foon deſcend, not indeed to 
make a depoſite below; and to remain 
chere, but to pervade the whole body, 


It may ſeem a ſingular, but it is per: 
haps a true propelition, tha lch a King 
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and ſuch a miniſtry are more likely to be- 


gin to purſue with ſucceſs, this method 
of deſtroying a free conſtitution of go- 


vernment, than a king and a miniſtry 
that were held in great eſteem would be. 
This very eſteem might put many on their 
guard againſt the latter; but the former 
may draw from contempt the advantage 
of not being feared: and an advantage this 
is in the beginning of corruption. Men are 
willing to excuſe, not only to others, but 
to themſelves, the firſt ſteps they take in 
vice, and eſpecially in vice that affects the 
public, and whereof the public has a 


right to complain. Thoſe therefore who 


might withſtand corruption in one caſe, 
from a perſuaſion that the conſequence 
was too certain to leave them any excuſe, 
may __ to it when they can flatter 
themſelves, and endeavour to flatter others, 
that liberty cannot be deſtroyed, nor the 
conſtitution be demoliſhed by ſuch hands 
as hold the ſcepter, and guide the reins 
of the adminiſtration. But alas! the flat- 
tery is groſs, and the excuſe without co- 
lour. Theſe men may ruin their country, 
but they cannot impoſe on any, unleſs it 
be on themſelves. Nor will even this im- 

lition on themfelves be long neeeſſary. 

heir conſciences will be ſoon . 
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habit and by example : and they, who 
wanted an excuſe to begin, will want none 
to continue and to compleat the tragedy of 
their country. Old men will outlive the 
ſhame of loſing liberty, and young men 
will ariſe who know not that it ever ex. 
iſted. A ſpirit of ſlavery will oppoſe and 
oppreſs the ſpirit of liberty, and ſeem at 
leaſt to be the genius of the nation. Sueh 
too it will become in time, when corrup- 


tion has once grown to this height, unleſs 


the 1 45 of it can be interrupted. 
low ineſtimable a bleſſing therefore 
muſt the ſucceſſion of a patriot king be 
eſteemed in ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
which would be a bleſſing, and a great 
one too, in another? He, and he alone, 
can ſave a country whoſe ruin is ſo far 
advanced. The utmoſt that private men 
can do, who remain untainted by the ge- 
neral contagion, is to keep the ſpirit of li- 
berty alive in a few breaſts; to proteſt 
againſt what they cannot hinder, and to 
claim on every occaſſion what they cannot 
by their own ſtrength recover. | 


MACH1AVEL has treated, in the diſ- 
courſes before cited, this queſtion, * whe- 
* ther, when the people are grown cor- 


' * rupt, a free government can be main- 


« tained, 
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« tained, if they enjoy it; or eſtabliſhed, 
if they enjoy it not?* And upon the 
whole matter he concludes for the diff. 
culty or rather the impoſſibility, of ſue- 
ceeding in. either caſe, It will be worth 
while to obſerve his way of reaſoning. He 
aſſerts very truly, and proves by the ex- 
ample of the Roman commonwealth, that 
thoſe orders which are proper to maintain 
hberty, whilſt a people remain uncor- 
rupt, * become improper and hurtful to 
liberty when a people 1s grown corrupt. 
To remedy this abuſe, new laws alone 
will not be ſufficient. Theſe orders there- 
fore muſt be changed, according to him, 
and the conftitution muft be adapted to 
the depraved manners of the people. He 


ſhews that ſuch a change in the orders, 


and conſtituent parts of the government, 
is impracticable, whether the attempt be 
made by gentle and ſlow, or by violent 
and precipitate meaſures: and from thence 
he concludes, that a free commonwealth 
can neither be maintained by a corrupt 
Et nor be eftablifþed among them. But 

adds, that if this can poſſibly be done, 
it muſt be done by drawing the conſti- 
* tution to the monarchical form: of go- 
« vernment,* acchioce  quelli buomini i 
quali dalle leggi non 2oſſono eſſere corretti, 
: | fuſſero 
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ſuſſero da una podeſti, in qualche modo, fre- 


nati. That a corrupt people, whom law 


cannot correct, may be reſtrained and 
* corrected by a kingly power.” Here is 
the hinge on which the whole turns. 


Another advantage that a free monar- 
chy has over all other forms of free govern» 
ment, beſides the advantage of being more 
eaſily and more uſefully tempered with 
ariſtocratical and democratical powers, 
which is mentioned above, is this. Thoſe 
governments are made up of different 
parts, and are apt to be disjointed by the 
ſhocks to which they are expoſed : but a 
free monarchical government is more 
compact, becauſe there is a part the more 
that keeps, like the key-fone of a vault, 


the whole building together. They can - 


not be mended in a ftate of corruption, 
they muſt be in effect conſtituted aneto, 
and in that attempt they may be diſſolved 


for ever: but this is not the caſe of a free 


monarchy. To preferve liberty by zew 
laws and new ſchemes of government, 
whilſt the corruption of a people conti- 
nues and grows, is abſolutely impoſſible 


every where: but to reſtore and to pre- 


ſerve it under old laws, and an old conſti- 
tution, by reinfuſing into the minds of 
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men the ſpirit of this conſtitution, is not 
only poſſible, but is in a particular man- 
ner, eaſy to a king. A corrupt common- 
wealth remains without remedy, tho' all 
the orders and forms of it ſubſiſt: a free 
monarchical government cannot remain 
abſolutely ſo, as long as the orders and forms 
of the conſtitution ſubſiſt. Theſe alone are 
indeed nothing more than the dead letter 
of freedom or maſks of liberty. Ir. the 
firſt character they ſerve to no good = 
oſe whatſoever : in the ſecond they ſerve 
to a bad one, becauſe tyranny, or govern- 
ment by will, becomes more ſevere, and 
more ſecure, under their diſguiſe, than it 
would if it was barefaced and avowed. 
But a king can, eaſily to himſelf, and 
without violence to his people, renew the 
ſpirit of liberty in their minds, quicken 
this dead letrer, and pull off this maſk. 


As ſoon as corruption ceaſes to be an 
expedient of government, and it will 
ceaſe to be ſuch as ſoon as a patriot king 
is raiſed to the throne, the panacea is ap- 
plied : the ſpirit of the conſtitution re- 
vives of courſe; and as faſt as it revives, 
the orders and forms of the conſtitution 
are reſtored to their primitive integrity, 
and become what they were 1 

z 
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be; real barriers againſt' arbitrary power, 
not blinds nor masks under which tyranny 
may lie concealed. Depravation of man- 
ners expoſed the conititution to ruin; re- 
formation will ſecure it. Men decline 
eaſily from virtue; for there is a devil too 
in the political ſyſtem, a conſtant temp- 
ter at hand: a patriot king will want nei- 
ther power nor inclination to caſt out this 
devil, to make the temptation ceaſe, and 
to deliver his ſubjects if not from the 
uilt, yet from the conſequence, of their 

all. Under him, they will not only ceaſe 
to do evil, but learn to do well; for by 
rendering public virtue and real capacity 
the ſole means of acquiring any degree of 
power or profit in the ſtate, he will ſet 
the paſſions of their hearts on the ſide of 
liberty and good government. A patriot 
king is the moſt powerful of all reform- 
ers; for he is himſelf a ſort of ſtanding 
miracle, ſo rarely ſeen and ſo little un- 
derſtood, that the ſure effects of his ap- 
pearance will be admiration and love in 
every honeſt breaſt, confuſion and terror 
to every guilty conſcience, but ſubmiſſion 
and reſignation in all. A new people 
will ſeem to riſe with a new king. In. 
numerable metamorphoſes, like thoſe 
which poets feign, will happen in very 
N deed: 
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deed: and while men are conſcious that 
they are the ſame individuals, the diffe- 
rence of their ſentiments will almoſt per. 
ſuade them that they are changed into dif. 
ferent beings. | | 


But that we may not expect more from 
ſuch a king than even he can perform, it 
is neceſſary to premiſe another general ob- 
ſervation, after which I ſhall deſcend into 
ſome that will be more particular, 


Abſolute ſtability is not to be expected 
in any thing human ; for that which exiſts 
immutably exiſts alone neceſſarily, and this 
attribute of the Supreme Being can nei- 
ther belong to man, nor to the works of 
man. The beſt inſtituted governments, 
like the beſt conſtituted animal bodies, 
carry in them the ſeeds of their deſtruc- 
tion : and tho* they grow and improve 
for a time, they will ſoon tend viſibly to 
their diſſolution. Every hour they live 
is an hour the leſs that they have to live. 
All that can be done therefore to prolong 
the duration of a good government, is to 
draw it back, on every favourable occa- 
ſion, to the firſt good principles on which 
it was founded. When theſe occaſions 


happen often, and are well improved, 
| ſuch 
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ſuch governments are proſperous and dur- 
able. When they happen ſeldom, or are 
ill improved, theſe political bodies live in 
pain or in languor, and die ſoon, 


A patriot king affords one of the oc- 
caſions I mention in a free monarchical 
ſtate, and the very beſt that can happen, 
It ſhould be improved, like ſnatches of 
fair weather at ſea, to repair the da- 
mages ſuſtained in the laft ftorm, and to 

epare to reſiſt the next. For ſuch a a 
rs cannot ſecure to his people a ſucceſ- 
ſion of princes like himſelf, He will do 
all he can towards it, by his example and 
by his inſtruction. But after all, the 
royal mantle will not convey the fpirit of 
patriotiſm into another king, as the man- 
tle of Elijah did the gift of prophecy into 
another prophet. The utmoſt he can do, 
and that which deſerves the utmoſt gra- 
titude from his ſubjects, is to reſtore good 
government, to revive the ſpirit of it, 
and to maintain and confirm both, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his reign. The 
reſt his people muſt do for themſelves. 
If they do not, they will have none but 
themſelves to blame: if they do, they 
will have the principal obligation to him. 
In all events they will have been free- 

| men 
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men buy _ the longer by his means, 
and pe 1 more; ſince he will leave 
— much better prepared and diſpoſed 
to defend their * than he Found 


them. 


This general obſervation being made, 


let us now deſcend, in ſome detail, to the 


articular ſteps and meaſures that ſuch a 
king muſt purſue, to merit a much no- 
bler title than all thoſe which many prin- 
ces of the weſt, as well as the eaſt, are ſo 
proud to accumulate. 


Firſt then, he muſt begin to govern 


8 ſoon as he begins to reign. For the 


firſt ſtep he makes in government 
will give the firſt impreſſion, and as it 


were the preſage of his reign ; and may be 


of great importance- in many other re- 


ſpect beſides that of opinion and reputa- 


tion. His firſt care will be, no doubt, to 
purge his court, and to call into the ad- 
miniſtration ſuch men, as he can aſſure 
himſelf will ſerve on the ſame principles 


on which he intends to govern. 


As to the firſt point; if the precedent 
reign has been bad, we know how he 


will find the court com poſed. The men 
| in 
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in power will be ſome of thoſe adven- 
turers, buſy and bold, who thruſt and 
crowd themſelves early into the intrigue 
of party and the management of affairs 
of ſtate, often without true ability, al- 
ways without true ambition, or even the 
appearances of virtue: Who mean no- 
thing more than what is called making a 
fortune, the acquiſition of wealth to ſa. 
tisfy avarice, and of titles and ribbands 
to ſatisfy vanity. Such as theſe are ſure 
to be employed by a weak, or a wicked 
king: they impoſe on the firſt, and are 
choſen by the laſt. Nor is it marvellous 
that they are ſo, ſince every other want 
is ſupplied in them by the want of good 
principles and a good conſcience; and 
ſince theſe defects become miniſterial per- 
fections, in a reign when meaſures are 
purſued and deſigns carried on that eve- 
ry honeſt man will diſapprove. All the 
proſtitutes who ſet themſelves to ſale, all 
the locuſts who devour the land, with 
_ crowds of ſpies, paraſites and ſycophants, 
will ſurround the throne under the pa- 
tronage of ſuch miniſters; and whole 
ſwarms of little noiſome, nameleſs inſects 
will hum and buzz in every corner of the 
court. Such miniſters will be caſt off, and 
ſuch abettors of a — will be chaſ- 
| ed 
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ed away together, and at once, by a patri- 
ot king. | 


Some of them perhaps will be aban- 
doned by him; not to party-fury, but to 
national Juſtice ; not to ſate private re- 
ſentments, and to ſerve particular inter- 
eſts, but to make ſatisfaction for wrongs 
done to their country, and to ſtand as 
examples of terror to future adminiſtra- 
tions. Clemency makes, no doubt, an 
amiable part of the character I attempt 
to draw; but clemency to be a virtue, 
muſt have its bounds like other virtues, 
and ſurely theſe bounds are extended 
enough by a maxim I have read ſome- 
where, that frailties and even vices may 
be paſſed over, but not enormous crimes : 
multa donanda ingeniis puto; ſed donanda 


vitia, non portenta. 


Among the bad company with which 
ſuch a court will abound, may be rec- 
koned a ſort of men too low to be much 
regarded, and too high to be quite neglect- 
ed; the lumber of every adminiſtration, 
the furniture of every court. Theſe gilt 
carved things are ſeldom anſwerable for 
more than the men on a cheſs-board, who, 


are moved about at will, and on whom the 
conduct 
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conduct of the game is not to be charged. 
Some of theſe every prince muſt have 
about him. The pageantry of a court 
requires that he ſhould, and this pagean- 
try, like many other deſpicable things, 
ought not to be laid aſide. But as much 
ſameneſs as there may appear in the cha- 
racters of this ſort of men, there is one di- 
ſtinction that will be made, whenever a 
good prince ſucceeds to the throne after 
an iniquitous adminiſtration : the diſtinc- 
tion I mean 1s, between thoſe who have 
affected to dip themſelves deeply in pre- 
cedent iniquities, and thoſe who have had 
the virtue to keep aloof from them, or the 
good luck not to be called to any ſhare in 
them. And thus much for the firſt point, 
that of purging his court. 


As to the ſecond, that of calling to his 
adminiſtration ſuch men as he can aſſure 
himſelf will ſerve on the ſame principles 
on which he intends to govern, there is 
no need to enlarge much upon it. A 
good prince will no more chuſe ill men, 
than a wiſe prince will chuſe Fools. De- 
ception in one caſe is indeed more eaſy - 
than in the other ; becauſe a knave may 
be an artful hypocrite, whereas a fl] 


tellow can never impoſe himſelf for a 
51 man 
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man of ſenſe. And leaſt of all, in a coun- 
try like ours, can either of theſe decep- 
tions happen, if any degree of the diſcern- 
ment of ſpirits be employed to chuſe. 
The reaſon is, becauſe every man here, 
who ſtands forward enough in rank and 
reputation to be called to the councils of 
his king, muſt have given proofs before- 
hand of his patriotiſm as well as of his 
capacity, if he has either, ſufficient to de- 
termine his general character. 


There is, however, one diſtinction to 
be made as to the capacity of miniſters, on 
which I will inſiſt a little: becauſe I think 
it very important at all times, particularly 
ſo at this time; and becauſe it eſcapes ob- 
ſervation moſt commonly. The diſtinc- 
tion I mean 1s that between a cunning man 
and a wiſe. man: and this diſtinction is built 
on a manifeſt difference in nature, how im- 
perceptible ſoever it may become to weak 
eyes, or to eyes that look at their object 
thro? the falſe medium of cuſtom and habit. 
My lord Bacon ſays, that cunning is /eft- 
handed or crooked wiſdom. I would rather 
ſay that it is a part, but the loweſt part of 
wiſdom ; employed alone by ſome, becauſe 
they have not the other parts to employ : 


and by ſome, becauſe it is as much as they 
want, 
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want, within thoſe bounds of action which 
they preſcribe to themſelves, and ſuffici- 
ent to the ends that they propoſe. The 
difference ſeems to conſiſt in degree and 
application, rather than in kind, Wiſdom 
is neither left-handed, nor crooked : but 


the heads. of ſome: men contain little, and 


the hearts of others employ it wrong. To 
uſe my lord Bacon's own. compariſon, the 
cunning man knows. how to pack the cards, 
the wiſe man how to play the game bet- 
ter: but it would be of no uſe to the firſt 


to pack the cards, if his knowledge ſtopt 


here, and he had no ſkill in the game ; nor 


to the ſecond. to play the game better, if 
he did not know how to pack the cards, 


that he might unpack them by new ſhuf- 
fling. Inferior wiſdom or cunning. ma 

get the better of folly 5 but ſuperior wiſe 
dom will get the better of cunning. Wiſ⸗ 
dom and cunning have often the fame ob- 


jects; but a wiſe man will have more and 


greater in his view. The leaſt will not 
fill his ſoul, nor ever become the princi- 
pal there; but will be purſued in ſubſer- 
viency, in ſubordination at leaſt, to the 
other. Wiſdom and cunning may employ 
fometimes the ſame means too : but the 
wiſe man ſtoops to thoſe means, and the 
other cannot riſe above them. Simulation 


1 and 
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and diſſimulation for inſtance are the chief 
arts of cunning : the firſt will be eſteemed 


always by a wiſe man unworthy of him, 


and will be therefore avoided by him, in 
every poſſible caſe ; for, to reſume my 
lord. Bacon's compariſon, ſimulation is put 


on that we may look into the cards of 
another, whereas diſſimulation intends no- 
thing more than to hide our own, Simu- 
lation is a ſtiletto, not only an offenſive, 
but an unlawful weapon; and the uſe of 


it may be rarely, very rarely, excuſed, 


but never juſtified. Diſſimulation is a 
mield, as ſecrecy is armour: and it is no 
more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy in the ad- 
miniſtration of publick affairs without ſome 
degree of diſſimulation, than it is to ſuc- 


ceed in it without ſecrecy. Thoſe two 


arts of cunning are like the alloy min- 
gled with pure ore. A little is necef- 


fary, and will not debaſe the coin below it's 
proper ſtandard ; but if more than that 
little be employed, the coin loſes it's cur- 


rency, and the coiner his credit. 


We may obſerve much the ſame diffe- 
rence between wiſdom and cunning, both 


as to the objects they propoſe, and to the 


means they employ, as we obſerve between 


the viſual powers of different men. One 


ſees diſtinctly the objects that are near to 
| him, 
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him, their immediate relations, and their 
direct tendencies; and a fight like this 
ſerves well enough the purpoſe of thoſe 
who concern themſelves no further. The 
cunning miniſter is one of thoſe : he nei- 
ther ſees nor is concerned to ſee any fur- 
ther, than his perſonal intereſts, and the 
ſupport of his adminiſtration require, If 
ſuch a man overcomes any actual diffi- 
culty, avoids an immediate: diſtreſs, or, 
without doing either of theſe effectually, 
gains a. little time, by all the low artifice 
which cunning is ready to ſuggeſt and 
baſeneſs of mind to employ ; he triumphs, 
and is flattered by his mercenary train on 
the great event, which amounts often to 
no more than this, that he got into diſtreſs 
by one ſeries of faults, and out of it by 
another. The wiſe miniſter ſees, and is 
concerned to fee further, becauſe govern- 
ment has a further concern : he ſees the 
objects that are diſtant as well as thoſe 
that are near, and all their remote rela- 
tions, and even their indirect tendencies. 
He thinks of fame as well as of applauſe, 
and prefers that, which to be enjoyed muſt 
be given, to that which may be bought. 
He conſiders his adminiſtration as a ſingle 
day in the great year of government; 
but as a day that is affected by thoſe 
which went before, and that muſt affect 
thoſe which are to follow. He combines 
F 4 there- 
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therefore and compares all theſe objects, 
relations, and tendencies, and the judg- 
ment he makes on an entire, not a partial 
ſurvey of them, is the rule of his con- 
duct. That ſcheme of the reaſon of 
ſtate which lies open before a wiſe mini- 
ſter contains all the great principles of 
government, and all the great intereſts of 
his country: ſo that as he prepares ſome 
events, he 2 againſt others, whe- 

ther they be likely to happen during his 
_ adminiſtration, or in ſome future time. 


Many reflections might be added to 
theſe, and many examples be brought to 
illuſtrate them. Some I could draw from 
the men I have ſeen at the head of buſi- 
neſs, and make very ſtrong contraſts of 
men of great wiſdom with thoſe of meer 
cunning. But I conclude this head, that 
I may proceed to another of no leſs im- 


portance. 


To eſpouſe no party, but to govern 
like the common father of his people, 
is ſo eſſential to the character of a patriot 
King, that he who does otherwiſe, forfeies 
the title. It is the peculiar privilege and 
glory of this character, that princes who 
maintain it, and they alone, are 1 far 

rom 
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from the neceſſity, that they are not ex- 
poſed to the temptation, of governing by 
a party : which muſt always end in the 
government of a faction; the faction of 
the prince if he has ability, the faction of 
his miniſters if he has not, and either one 
way or other in the oppreſſion of the people. 
For faction is to party what the ſuperlative 
is to the poſitive: party is a political evil, 
and faction is the worſt of all parties. The 
true image of a free people, governed by 
a patriot king, is that of a patriarchal fa- 
mily, where the head and all the members 
are united by one common intereſt, and 
animated by one common ſpirit; and 
where, if any are perverſe enough to have 
another, they will be ſoon borne down by 
the ſuperiority of thoſe who have the ſame; 
and far from making a diviſion, they will 
but confirm the union of the little ſtate. 
That to approach as near as poſſible to 
theſe ideas of perfect government, and 
ſocial] happinefs under it, is deſirable in 
every ſtate, no man will be abſurd enough 
to deny. The ſole queſtion is therefore, 
how, near to them it is poſſible to attain? 
For, if this attempt be not abſolutely im- 
Practicable, all the views of a patriot king 
wilk be directed to make it ſucceed, In- 
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ſtead of abetting the diviſions of his peo- 
ple he will endeavour to unite them, and 
to be himſelf the center of their union: 
inſtead of putting himſelf at the head of 
one party in order to govern his people, 
he will put himſelf at the head of his 
people in order to govern, or more pro- 
perly to ſubdue all parties, Now, to ar- 
rive at this deſirable union, and to main- 
tain it, will be found more difficult in 
ſome caſes than in others, but abſolutely 


impoſſible in none, to a wiſe and good 
prince. 


If his people are united in their ſub- 
miſſion to him, and in their attachment 
to the eſtabliſned government, he muſt 
not only eſpouſe but create a party, in 
order to govern by one: and what ſhould 
tempt him to purſue ſo wild a meaſure? 
A prince who aims at more power than 
the conſtitution gives him, may be fo 
tempted ; becauſe he may hope to obtain 
in the diſorders of the ſtate what cannot 
be obtained in quiet times; and becaufe 
contending parties will give what a na- 
tion will not. Parties, even before they 
_ degenerate into abſolute factions, are ſtill 
numbers of men aſſociated together for 

certain purpoſes, and certain intereſts, 
which 
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which are not, or which are not allowed 
to be thoſe of the community by others. 
A more private or perfonal intereſt comes 
but too ſoon, and too often, to be ſuper- 
added, and to grow predominant in them: 
and when it does ſo, whatever occaſions 
or principles began to form them, the 
ſame logic prevails in them that prevails 
in every church. The intereſt of the 
ſtate is Lippoſed to be that of the party, 
as the intereſt of religion is ſuppoſed to be 
that of the church: and, with this pre- 
tence or prepoſſeſſion, the intereſt of the 
ſtate becomes like that of religion, a re- 
mote conſideration, is never purſued for 
it's own fake, and is often ſacrificed to the 
other. A king, therefore, who has ill de- 
ſigns to carry on, muſt endeavour to di- 
vide an united people ; and, by blending or 
ſeeming to blend his intereſts with that 
of a party, he may ſucceed perhaps; and 
his party and he may ſhare the ſpoils of 
a ruined nation: but ſuch a party is then 
become a faction, ſuch a king is a tyrant, 
and ſuch a government is a conſpiracy. 
A patriot king muſt renounce his charac- 
ter to have ſuch deſigns, or act againſt his 
own deſigns. to purſue ſuch methods. 
Both are too abſurd to be ſuppoſed. It 


remains therefore, that as all the good 
F 6 ends 
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ends of government are moſt attainable 
in an united ſtate, and as the diviſions of 
a people can ſerve to bad purpoſes alone, 
the king we ſuppoſe here will deem the 
union of his ſubjects his greateſt advan- 
tage, and will think himſelf happy to find 
that eſtabliſhed, which he would have em- 
ployed the whole labour of his life to bring 
about. This ſeems ſo plain, that I am 
ready to make excuſes for having inſiſted 
at all upon it. 


Let us turn ourſelves to another fup- 


poſition, to that of a divided ſtate. This 
will fall in oftener with the ordinary 
courle of things in free governments, and 
eſpecially after iniquitous and weak ad- 
miniflrations. Such a ſtate may be bet- 
ter or worſe, and the great and good pur- 
poſes of a patriot king more or leſs at- 
tainable in it, according to the different 
nature of thoſe diviſions, and therefore 
we will conſider this ſtate in different 
lights. | 


A people may be united in ſubmiſſion 
to the prince, and to the eſtabliſhment, 
and yet be divided about general princi- 
Ples, or particular meaſures of govern- 
ment. In the firſt caſe, they will 1 — 

i their 


| 
| 
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their conſtitution. what has been frequent- 


ly done by the Scripture, ftrain it to their 


own notions and prejudices; and if they 
cannot ſtrain it, alter it as much as is ne- 
ceſſary to render it conformable to them. 


In the ſecond, they will ſupport or op- 


ſe particular acts of adminiſtrations, 
and defend, or attack the perſons em- 
ployed in them: and both theſe ways a 
conflict of parties may ariſe, but no great 
difficulty to a prince who determines to 
purſue the union of his ſubjects, and the 
proſperity of his kingdoms, independent- 
ly of all parties. 


When parties are divided by different 
notions and principles concerning ſome 
particular eccleſiaſtical or civil inſtituti- 
ons, the conſtitution, which ſhould be their 
rule, muſt be that of the prince. He 
may, and he ought to ſhew his diſlike or 


his favour, as he judges the conſtitution. 
may be hurt or improved, by one ſide or 


the other. The hurt he is never to ſuffer, 
not for his own ſake; and therefore ſurely 


not for the ſake of any whimſical, factious, 


or ambitious ſett of men. The improve- 
ment he muſt always deſire, but as every 
new modification in a ſcheme of govern- 
ment and of national policy, is of great 
importance, 
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importance, and requires more and deep- 
er conſideration than the warmth and hur- 
ry and raſhneſs of party- conduct admit, 
the duty of a prince ſeems to reqvire 
that he ſhould render by his influence the 
proceedings more orderly and more deli- 
berate, even when he approves. the end 
to which they are directed. All this may 
be done by him without fomenting divi- 
ſion; and far from forming, or eſpouſ- 
ing a party, he will defeat party in de- 
fence of the conſtitution, on ſome occa- 
ſions; and lead men from acting with a 
party-ſpirit, to act with a national ſpirit, 
on others. 


When the diviſion is about particular 
meaſures of government, and the conduct 
of the adminiſtration is alone concerned, 
a patriot king will ſtand in want of par- 
ty as little as in any other caſe. Under 
his reign, the opportunities of forming an 
oppoſition of this fort will be rare, and 
the pretences generally weak. Nay the 
motives to it will loſe much of their force, 
when a government is ſtrong in reputa- 
tion, and men are kept in good humour 
by feeling the rod of a party on no oc- 
caſion, tho* they feel the weight of the 


{cepter on ſome, Such opportunities how- 
ever 
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ever may happen, and there may be rea- 
ſon as well as pretences ſometimes for op- 
poſition even in ſuch a reign, at leaft we 
will ſuppoſe ſo, that we may include in 
this argument every contingent caſe, Grie- 
vances then are complained of, miſtakes 
and abuſes in government are pointed our, 
and miniſters are proſecuted by their ene- 
mies. Shall the prince on the throne 
form a party by intrigue, and by ſecret 
and corrupt influence, to oppoſe the pro- 
ſecution? When the prince and the mi- 
niſters are participes criminis, when every 
thing is to be defended, leſt ſomething 
ſhould come out, that may unravel the 
ſilly wicked ſcheme, and diſcloſe to pub- 
lic fight the whole turpitude of the ad- 
miniſtration; there is no help, this muſt 
be done, and ſuch a party muſt be formed, 
becauſe ſuch a party alone will ſubmit to 
a drudgery of this kind. But a prince, 
who is not in theſe circumſtances, will 
not have recourſe to theſe means. He has 
others more open, more noble, and more 
effectual in his power: he knows that the 
views of his government are right, and 
that the tenor of his adminiftration is 
good; but he knows that neither he nor 
his miniſters are infallible, nor impecca- 
ble. There may be abuſes in his govern- 
EY ; ment, 
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ment, - miſtakes in his adminiſtration, and 

ilt in his miniſters, which he has not 
obſerved: and he will be far from im- 
puting the complaints, that give him oc- 
caſion to obſerve them, to a ſpirit of party; 
much leſs will he treat thoſe who carry 
on ſuch proſecutions in a legal manner as 
incendiaries, and as enemies to his go- 
vernment. On the contrary, he will di- 


ſtinguiſh the voice of his people from the 


clamour of a faction, and will hearken 
to it, He will redreſs grievances, cor- 
rect errors, and reform or puniſh mini- 
ſters. This he will do as a good prince: 
and as a wiſe one, he will do it in ſuch a 
manner that his dignity ſhall be maintain- 
ed, and that his authority ſhall increaſe 
with his reputation by it. 


Should the efforts of a meer faction be 
bent to calumniate his. government, and 
to diſtreſs the adminiſtration on ground- 
leſs pretences, and for | inſufficient rea- 
ſons; he will not neglect, but he will 
not apprehend niether, the ſhort-lived and 
contemptible ſcheme. He will indeed have 
no reaſon to do ſo; for let the fautors of 
male-adminiſtration, whenever an oppo- 
ſition is made to it, affect to inſinuate as 
much as they pleaſe, that their maſters 

n are 
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are in no other circumſtances than thoſe 
to which the very beſt miniſters. ſtand ex- 
poſed, objects of general envy and of par- 
ticular malice, it will remain eternally 
true, that groundleſs oppoſition, in a 
well-regulated monarchy, can never be 
ſtrong and durable. To be convinced of 
the truth of this propoſition, one needs 
only to reflect how many well-grounded 
attacks have been defeated, and how few 
have ſucceeded, againſt the moſt wicked 
and the weakeſt adminiftrations. Every 
king of Britain has means enough in his 
pover to defeat and to calm. oppoſition. 

ut a patriot king, above all others, may 
fafely reſt his cauſe on the innocency of 
his adminiſtration, on the conſtitutional 
ſtrength of the crown, and on the con- 
currence of his people, to whom he dares 


appeal, and by whom he will be ſup- 
ported. | | 


To conelude all I will fay on the divi- 
ſions of this kind, let me add, that the 
caſe of a groundleſs oppolition can hardly 
happen in a bad reign, becauſe in ſuch a 
reign juſt occaſions of oppoſition muſt of 
courſe be frequently given (as we have 
allowed that they may be given ſometimes, 
tho* very rarely, in a good reign) but that 

whether 
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whether it be well or ill grounded, whe- 
ther it be that of the nation, or that 
of a faction, the conduct of the prince 
with reſpect to it will be the ſame; and 
one way or other this conduct muſt have 
a very fatal event. Such a prince will 
not mend the adminiſtration, as long as he 
can reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular op- 


| pon and therefore this oppoſition will 


aft and grow, as long as a free conſtitu- 
tion is in force, and the ſpirit of liberty 
is preſerved; for ſo long even a change 
of his miniſters, without a change of his 
meaſures, will not be ſufficient. The 


Former without the latter is a meer banter, 


and would be deemed and taken for ſuch, 
by every man who did not oppoſe on a 
factious principle; that I mean of getting 
into power at any rate, and uſing it as ill, 
perhaps worſe than the men he helped to 
turn out of it. Now if ſuch men as theſe 
abound, and they will aboynd in the de- 


cline of a free government, a bad prince, 


whether he changes, or does not change 
his minifters, may hope to govern by the 
ſpirit and art of a faction, againſt the ſpi- 
rit and ſtrength of the nation. His cha- 
rater may be too low, and that of his 
miniſter too odious, to form originally - 


even a faction that ſhall be able to defend 
" them. 
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them. But they may apply to their pur- 
wr a party that was formed on far dif- 
erent occaſions, and bring numbers to 
fight for a cauſe in which many of them 
would not have hſted. - The names, and 
with the names the animoſity -of parties, 
may be kept up, when the cauſes that 
formed them ſubſiſt no longer. 


When a party is thus. revived or con- 
tinued in the ſpirit of a faction, the cor- 
rupt and the infatuated members of it will 
act without any regard to right or wrong: 
and they who have aſſerted - liberty in one 
reign, or oppoſed invaſions of one kind, 
will give it up in another reign, and abet 
invaſions of another kind; though th 
ſtill diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſame 
appellation, ftill ſpread the ſame banner, 
and ſtill deafen their adverſaries and one 
another with the fame cry. If the na- 
tional cauſe prevails againſt all the wicked 
arts of corruption and diviſion, that an ob- 
ſtinate prince and flagitious miniſtry can 
employ ; yet will the ſtruggle be long, and 
the difficulties, the diſtreſſes, and the dan- 
ger great, both to the king and to the 
people. The beſt he can hope for, in 
ſuch a caſe, will be to eſcape with a di- 
minution of his reputation, CN 
an 
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and power. He may be expoſed to ſome- 
thing worſe ; and his obſtinacy may force 
things to ſuch extremities, as they who 
oppoſe him will lament, and as the pre- 
ſervation of liberty and good government 


can alone juſtify. If the wicked arts 1 


ſpeak of prevail, faction will be propa- 
gated through the whole nation, an ill or 
well-grounded oppoſition will be the que- 


ſtion no longer, and the conteſt among 


parties will be who ſhall govern, not how 
they ſhall be governed. In ſhort, univer- 
fal confuſion will follow, and a complete 
vectory on any {ide will enſlave all ſides. 


T have not overcharged the draught. 
Such conſequences muſt follow ſuch a 
conduct; and therefore let me aſk how 
much more ſafe, more eaſy, more plea- 
fant, more honourable is it, for a prince 
to correct, if he has not prevented male- 
adminiſtration ? that he may be able to 
reſt his cauſe, as I ſaid before, on the 
ſtrength of the crown and the concur- 
rence of his people, whenever any faction 
preſumes to riſe in oppoſition to him. 


This a patriot king will do. He may 
favour one party and diſcourage another, 
upon occaſions wherein the ſtate of bis 


king- 
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kingdom makes ſuch a temporary mea- 
ſure neceſſary. But he will eſpouſe none, 
much leſs will he proſcribe any. He will 
bſt no party, much leſs will he do the 
meaneſt and moſt imprudent thing a king 
can do, liſt himſelf in any. It will be his 
aim to purſue true principles of govern- 
ment * of all: and by a ſted- 
dy adherence to this meaſure, his reign 
will become an undeniable and glorious 
proof, that a wiſe and good prince may 
unite his ſubjects, and be himſelf the cen- 
ter of their union, notwithſtanding any of 
theſe diviſions that have been hitherto 
mentioned, | 


Let us now view the divided ſtate of a 
nation in another light, In this, the divi- 
ſions will appear more odious, more dan» 
gerous; leſs dependent on the influence, 
and leſs ſubject to the authority of the 
crown, Such will be the ſtate, whenever 
a people is divided about ſubmiſſion to their 
prince, and a party is formed of ſpirit and 
ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe, even in arms, 
the eſtabliſhed government. But in this 
caſe, deſperate as it may ſeem, a patriot 


king will not deſpair of reconciling, and 


re-uniting his ſubjects to himſelf, and to 
one another, He may be obliged perhaps, 
| as 
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as Henry the Fourth of France was, to 
conquer his on; but then like that great 
prince, if he is the conqueror, he will be 
the father -too of his people. He muſt 
purſue in arms thoſe who preſume to take 
arms azainſt him; but he will purſue 
them like rebellious children whom he 
ſeeks to reclaim, and not like irreconcile- 
able enemies whom he endeavours to ex. 
terminate. Another prince may blow up 
the flame of civil war by unprovoked ſe- 
verity,. render thoſe zealous againſt him 
who were at worſt indifferent, and deter- 
mine the diſaffection of others to open 
rebellion. When he has prevailed againſt 
the faction he helped to form, as he could 
not have prevailed if the bent of the na- 
tion had been againſt him, he may be 
willing to aſcirbe his ſucceſs to a party, 
that he may have that pretence to govern 
by a party: and far from reconciling the 
minds that have been alienated from him, 
and re- uniting his ſubjects in a willing un- 
forced ſubmiſſion to him, he may be con- 
tent to maintain himſelf on that throne, 
where the laws of God and man have 
placed him, by the melancholy expedient 
that uſurpers and tyrants, who have no 
other in their power, employ; the expe- 
dient of force. But a patriot king will - 

| wit 
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with another ſpirit, and entertain nobler 
and wiſer views from firſt to laſt, and thro? 
the whole courſe of ſuch a conjuncture. 
Nothing leſs than the hearts of his peo- 

le will content ſuch a prince, nor will 
he think his throne eſtabliſhed till it is 
eſtabliſhed there. That he may have time 
and opportunity to gain them, therefore, 
he will prevent the flame from breaking 
out, if by art and management he can do 
it. If he cannot, he will endeavour to keep 
it from ſpreading : and if the phrenzy of 
rebellion diſappoints him in both theſe 
attempts, he will remember peace, like the 
heroic king I juſt now quoted, in the 
midſt of war. Like him he will forego 
advantages of puſhing the latter, rather 
than loſe an opportunity of promoting 
the. former : hke him, in the heat of bat- 
tle he will ſpare, and in the triumph of 
victory condeſcend : like him, he will 
beat down the violence of this flame, by 
his valour, and extinguiſh even the em- 


bers of it, by his lenity. 


It may happen, that a prince, capable 
of holding ſuch a conduct as this, may not 
have the opportunity. Ne may ſucceed to 
the throne after a contrary conduct has 
been held; and when, among other mr 

| ions 
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fions which male-adminiſtration and the 

_ tyranny of faction have increaſed and con- 
firmed, there is one againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government {till in being, though not till 
in arms, The uſe is obvious, which a fac- 
tion in power might make of ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance under a weak prince, by rank- 
ing in that diviſion all thoſe who oppoſed 
the adminiſtration, or at leaſt by holding 
out equal danger to him from two quar- 
ters, from their enemies who meant him 
no harm, and from his enemies who 
could do him none. But ſo groſs an arti- 
fice will not impoſe on a prince of ano- 
ther character; he will ſoon diſcern the 
diſtinctions it becomes him to make. He 
will ſee, in this inſtance, how faction breeds, 
i} nouriſhes, and perpetuates faction: he will 
| obſerve how far that of the court contri- 
| buted to form the other, and contributes 
ſtill to keep it in countenance and credit, 

among thoſe who conſider more what 

ſuch men are againſt, , than what they are 

for. He will obſerve, how much that of the 

diſaffected gives pretence to the other who 
I keeps a monopoly of power and wealth, 
one of which oppreſſes, and the other beg- 

gars, the reſt of the nation : his penetra- 
tion will ſoon diſcover, that theſe factions 
break in but little on the body of his peo- 


ple, 
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ple, and that it depends on him alone to 
take from them even the ſtrength they 
have; becauſe that of the former is acqui- 
red entirely by his authority and purſe, 
and that of the latter principally by the 
abuſe which the former makes of both. 
Upon the whole, the meaſures he has to 
purſue towards the great object of a pa- 
triot king, the union of his people, will 
appear to him extremely eaſy, How ſhould 
they be otherwiſe? One of the factions 
muſt be diſſolved the moment that the 
favour of the prince is withdrawn, and 
the other is diſarmed as ſoon as it is mark- 
ed out. It will have no ſhelter, and it 
muſt therefore be ſo marked out, under 
a good and wiſe adminiſtration; for whe- 
ther the members of it avow their prin- 
ciples by refuſing thoſe teſts of fi elity 
which the law requires, or perjure them- 
ſelves by taking them, they will be known 
alike. One difference, and but one will 
be made between them in the general 
ſenſe of mankind, a difference ariſin 

from the greater degree of infamy that 
will belong juſtly to the latter. The firſt 


may pals for fools : the latter muſt paſs 
without excuſe for knaves, * 


G The 
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The terms I uſe ſound harſhly; but 
the cenſure is juſt, and it will appear to 
be ſo in the higheſt degree, and upon the 
higheſt reaſon,” if we ſtop to make a re- 


flection or two that deſerve very well to 
be made, on the conduct of our Jaco- 


bites; for I deſire no ſtronger inſtance on 


which to eſtabliſh ' the cenſure, and to 
Juſtify the terms I have uſed. . Now all 


| theſe, whether they ſwear, or whether 


they do not, are liable to one particular 
objection, that did not lye againſt thoſe 


who. were in former days enemies to the 


king on the throne. In the days of York 
and Lancaſter, for inſtance, a man might 


be againſt the prince on the throne with- 


out being againſt the conſtitution of his 
country. The conſtitution conveyed the 
crown by - hereditary right in the ſame 
family: and he who was a Yorkift, and he 
who was a Lancaſtrian, might, and 1 
doubt not did, pretend in every conteſt 
to have this right on his ſide. The ſame 
conſtitution was acknowledged by both, 
and therefore ſo much indulgence Was 
ſhewn by law to both, at leaſt in the 
time of Henry the Seventh, that ſubmiſ⸗ 
ſion to a King de facto could not be im- 

uted as a crime to either, Thus again, 


to deſcend lower in hiſtory ; when the 
excluſion 
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excluſion of the duke of York was preſſed 
in the reign of Charles the Second, the 
right of that Prince to the Crown was 
not diſputed; His divine right indeed, 
ſuch a divine right as his grandfather 
and father had aſſerted before him, was 
not much regarded; but his right by 
the conſtitution, his legal rigbt, was 
ſufficiently owned by thoſe who inſiſted 
on a law as neceſſary to harr it. But eve 
Jacobite at this time goes beyond all thets 
examples, and is a rebel to the conſtitu- 
tion under which he is born, as well as 
to the prince on the throne. The law of 
his country has ſettled the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion in a new family. He reſiſts this 
law, and aſſerts on his own private au- 
thority, not only a right in contradict ion 
to it, but a right extinguiſhed by it. This 
abſurdity is ſo great, that it cannot be 
defended except by advancing a greater; 
and therefore it is urged, that no power 
on earth could alter the conſtitution in 
this reſpect, nor extinguiſh a right to the 
crown inherent in the Stuart family, and 
derived from a ſuperior, that is from a 
divine authority. This kind of plea, for 
refuſing ſubmiſſion to the laws of the 
land, if it was admitted, would ſerve any 
purpoſe as well as that for which it is 
G 2 brought, 
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. Our fanatics urged it formerly, 
and I do not fee why a conſcientious fifth 
monarchy-man had not as much right to 
urge it formerly, as a Jacobite has now, 
But if conſcience, that is private opinion, 
may excuſe the fifth monarchy- man and 
the Jacobite, who act conformably to it, 
from all imputations except thoſe of mad- 
nefs and folly; how ſhall the latter be 
excuſed when he forſwears the principles 
he retains, acknowledges the right he re- 
nounces, takes oaths with an intent to 


violate them, and calls God to witneſs to 


a premeditated lie? Some caſuiſtry has 
been employed to excuſe theſe men to 
themſelves and to others. But ſuch ca- 
ſuiſtry, and in truth every other, deſtroys, 
by diſtinctions and exceptions, all mora- 
tity, and effaces the eſſential difference 
between right and wrong, good and evil. 
This the ſchoolmen in general have done 
on many occaſions; the fons of Loyola in 
particular: and I wiſh with all my heart 
that nothing of the ſame kind could be 
objected to any other divines. Some po- 
litical reaſoning has been employed, as 
well as the caſuiſtry here ſpoken of, and 
to the ſame purpoſe. It has been ſaid, 
that the bet of thoſe who are ene- 


mies to the eſtabliſhment, to which they 
ſubmit 
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ſubmit and ſwear, is juſtified by the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. But nothing can 
be more falſe and frivolous. By the prin- 

ciples of the Revolution, a ſubject may re- 
fiſt, no doubt, the prince who endeavours 
to ruin and ** his people, and may 
puſh this reſiſtance to the dethronement 
and excluſion of him and his race: but 
will it follow, that, becauſe we may juſtly 
take arms againſt a prince whoſe right 
to govern we once W ok and 
who by ſubſequent acts has forfeited that 
right, we may {wear to a right we do not 
acknowledge, and reſiſt a prince whoſe 
5 hs "not- forfeited ul ſpe we 
wore to, nor given ih J penſation 
1 our oaths ? | 


But L ſhall lengthen this Sgreſſion no 
further: it is on a ſubject I have treated 
in public writings, the re futation of which: 
never came to my hands, and. I think, ne- 
ver will, I — to the ſubject of my 
preſent diſcourſe. And I ſay, that ſuch 
factions as —— never create any ob- 
ſtruction to a prince, who purſues the 
union of his nor diſturb the 
peace of his government. The men who 
compoſe them muſt be deſperate, and im- 
* ; the moſt 8 of all charac- 
G 3 ters 
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ters when they go together. Every honeſt 
and ſenſible man will diſtinguiſh himſelf 
out of their number : and they will re- 
main, as they deſerve to be, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, to the re 

of their fellow ſubjects. {£17 
They will remain fuch, if they are a- 
bandoned to themſelves, and to that ha- 
bitual infatuation which they have not 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to break, But 
if a prince, out of goodneſs or policy, 
ſhould think it - worth his while to take 
them from under this influence, and to 
break theſe habits; even this diviſion, 
the moſt abſurd of all others, will not be 
found incurable. A man who has not 


ſeen the inſide of parties, nor had oppor. 


tunities to examine nearly their fecret 
motives, can hardly conceive how little a 
ſhare, principle of any ſort, though prin- 
ciple of ſome ſort or other be always pre- 
tended, has in the determination of their 
conduct. Reaſon has ſmall effect on 
numbers: a turn of imagination, often 
as violent and as ſudden as a guſt of wind, 
determines their conduct; and paſſion is 
taken by others, and by themſelves too, 
when it grows into habit eſpecially, for 
principle. What gave ſtrength and ſpi- 
955 rit 
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rit to a Jacobite party after the late king's 
acceſſion 2 The true anſwer is, a ſudden 
turn of the imaginations of a whole party, 
to reſentment and rage, that were turned 
a little before to quiet ſubmiſſion, and 
patient expectation. Principle had as 
little ſhare in making the turn, as reaſon 
had in conducting it. Men who had 
ſenſe, and temper too before that mo- 
ment, thought of nothing after it but of 
ſetting up a tory king againſt a whig 
king: and when ſome of them were aſk- 
ed, if they were ſure a popiſh king would 
make a good tory king? or whether they 
were determined to ſacrifice their reli- 
gion and liberty to him? The anſwer 
was, no; that they would take arms 
againſt him if he made attempts on ei- 
ther; that this might be the caſe perhaps 
in ſix months after his reſtoration, but 
that in the mean time they would endea- 
vour his reſtoration, This is no exagge- 
rated fact: and I leave you to judge to 
what ſuch ſentiments and conduct muſt 
be aſcribed; to principle or: paſſion, to 
reaſon or madneſs ? What gives obſtinacy 
without ſtrength, and ſullenneſs withour 
ſpirit, to the Jacobite«tories at this time? 
Another turn of imagination, or rather 
the ſame ſhewing itſelf in another form. 
12155 6 4 A fac- 
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A factious habit, and a factious notion, 
converted into a notion of policy and ho- 
nour. They are taught to believe, that 
by clinging together they are a conſider- 
able weight, which may be thrown in 
to turn the ſcale in any great event; and 
that in the mean time to be a ſteddy 
ſuffering party, is an honour they may 
flatter themſelves with very juſtly. Thus 
they continue ſteddy ta engagements which 
moſt of them wiſh in their hearts they 
had never taken; and ſuffer for principles, 
in ſupport of which not one of them 
would venture further than talking the 
treaſon that claret inſpires. 


It reſults therefore from all that has 
been ſaid, and from the fteflections which 
theſe hints may ſuggeſt, that in whatever 
light we view the divide ſtate of a peo. 
ple, there is none in which theſe diviſions 
will appear incurable, nor an union of 
the members of a great community with 
one another, and with their head, unat- 
tainable. It may happen in this caſe, as 
it does in many others, that things un- 
common may paſs for improbable or im- 
poſſible: and as nothing can be more un- 
common than a patriot king, there will 
be no room to wonder if the natural and 
1 3 | certain 
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certain effects of his conduct fhould ap- 
ar improbable or impoſſible to many. 
t there is ſtill ſomething more in this 
caſe. Tho” the union we ſpeak of be ſa 
much for the intereſt of every king and 
every people, that their glory and their 
proſperity muſt inereaſe, or diminiſh, in 
proportion as they approach nearer to itz 
or are further removed from it; yet 1s 
there another intereſt, by which princes 
and people both are often impoſed upon 
fo far as to miſtake it for their own, The 
intereſt I mean is that of private ambi- 
tion. It would be eaſy to ſhew in many 
inſtances, and particularly in this, of uni- 
ting inſtead of dividing, and of govern- 
ing by a national concurrence inſtead of 
governing by the management of parties 
and factions in the ſtate, how widely dif- 
ferent, nay how repugnant the intereſts 
of private ambition and thoſe ' of real ga- 
triotiſmare. Men therefore who are warms 
ed by the firſt, and have no ſenſe of the 
laſt, will declare for diviſion, as they do 
for corruption, in oppoſition to union and 
to integrity of government. They will 
not indeed declare directly that the two 
former are in the abſtract preferable, but 
they will arm with great airs of fuffi- 
ciency that both are incurable; and con- 
4 G 5 clude 
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clude from hence, that in practice it is 
neceſſary to comply with both. This 
ſubterfuge once open, there is no falſe and 
immoral meaſure, in political manage. 
ment, which may not be avowed and re- 
commended. But the very men who hope 
to eſcape by opening it, ſhut it up again, 
and ſecure their own. condemnation, when 
they labour to confirm diviſions, and to 
propagate corruption, and thereby to cre- 
ate the very neceſſity that they plead in 
their excuſe. Neceſlity of this kind there 
is in reality none; for it ſeems full as 
abſurd to ſay, that popular diviſions muſt 
be cultivated, becauſe popular union can- 
not be procured, as it would be to ſay 
that poiſon muſt be poured into a wound, 
becauſe it cannot be healed. The prac- 
tice of morality in private life will never 
arrive at ideal perfection: muſt we give 
up ourſelyes therefore to all manner of 
immorality? And muſt thoſe who are 
charged with our inſtruction endeavour 
to make us the moſt profligate of men, 
becauſe they cannot make us ſaints? 


Experience of the depravity of human 
nature made men deſirous to unite in ſo- 
ciety and under government, that they. 
might defend themſelves the better a- 
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inſt injuries : but the ſame depravity. 
on inſpired to ſome the deſign of em- 

ploying ſocieties to invade and ſpoil fo- 
cieties; and to difturb the peace of the 
great common-wealth of mankind, with 
more force and effect in ſuch collective 
bodies, than they could do individually. 
Juſt ſo it happens in the domeſtic oe- 
conomy of particular ſtates : and their 
peace is diſturbed by the ſame paſſions. 
Some of their members content them- 
ſelves with the common benefits of ſo- 
ciety, and employ all their induſtry to 
promote the public good: but ſome 
propoſe to themfelves a ſeparate intereſt, 
and, that they may purſue it the more ef- 
fectually, they aſſociate with others. Thus 
factions are in them, what nations are in 
the world. They invade and rob one ano- 
ther: and while each purſues a ſeparate 
intereſt, the common intereſt is facrificed 
by them all; that of mankind in one 
caſe, that of ſome particular community 
in the other. This has been and muſt 
always be in ſome meaſure the conrſe of 
human affairs, eſpecially in free coun- 
tries, where the paſſions of men are leſs 
reſtrained by authority: and I am not 


wild enough to ſuppoſe: that a patriot 
root G 6 king 
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king can, change human nature. Bur: 
I am reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, that 
without altering human nature he may 
Li a check to this courſe of- human ws 
irs, in his own kingdom at leaſt ; that 
he may defeat the deſigns, and break the 
ſpirit of faction, inſtead of partaking in 
. e aſſuming the other; and that 
if he cannot render the union of his ſub- 
jects univerſal, he may render it ſo gene- 
ral, as to anſwer all the ends of good 
government, private ſecurity, public tran- 
quillity, wealth, power, and fame. 


If theſe ends were ever anfwered, they 
were ſo, ſurely, in this country, in the 
days of our ELIZABETH. She found 
her kingdom full of factions, and factions 
of another conſequence and danger than 
theſe of our days, whom ſhe would have 
diſperſed with a puff of her breath. She 
Labs not re- unite them, it — true: the 

iſt continued a papiſt, the puritan a 
— one . ſullen. 

But ſhe united the great body of the peo- 

le in her and their common intereſt, ſhe 
inflamed them with one national ſpirit, 
and thus armed, ſhe maintained tranquit 
lity at home, and carried ſuecour 2 = 

i * ends 
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friends and terror to her enemies abroad. 
There were cabals at her court, and in- 
trigues among her miniſters. It is ſaick 
too that ſhe did not diſlike that there 
ſhould be ſuch. But theſe were kept 
within her court. They could not ar 
abroad, to ſow: diviſion! among her peo- 
ple : and her greateſt favourite the ear? 
of Essex paid the price of attempting it 
with his head. Let our great doctors in 
politics, who preach fo learnedly on the 
trite text divide & impera, compare the 
conduct of ELIZABETH in this -reſpe& 
with that of her ſueceſſor, who endea- 
voured to govern his kingdom by the no- 
tions of a faction that he ratfed, and to 
manage his liament by undertakers + 
and they muſt be very obſtinate indeed, 
if they refuſe to acknowledge, that a wiſe 
and good prince can unite # divided p 
ple, tho? a weak and wicked prince cans 
not; and that the conſequences of natio- 
nal union, are glory and happineſs te the 
prince and to the people, whilft' thoſe of 
diſ· union bring ſhame and miſery on both, 
_ entail them too Ir poſterity. 


171 ue cen long of the laſt bead, not 
only becauſe it is of great importance in 
itkel, and at all times, but becaufe it is 
rendered 
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rendered more ſo than ever at this time, 
by the unexampled avowal of contrary 
principles; Hitherto it has been thought 
the higheſt pitch of profligacy to own, 
inſtead of concealing crimes, and to take 
pride in them, inſtead of being aſhamed 
of them. But in our age men have ſoar- 
ed to a pitch ſtill higher. The firſt is 
common, it is the practice of numbers, 
and by their numbers they keep one ano- 
ther in countenance. But the choice ſpi- 
rits of theſe days, the men of mode in 
politics, are far from ſtopping where cri- 
minals of all kinds have ſtopt when they 
have gone even to this point; for gene- 
rally the moſt hardened of the inhabitants 
of Newgate do not go ſo far. The men 
I ſpeak of contend, that it is not enough 
to be vicious by practice and habit, but 
that it is neceſſary. to be fo by. princi- 
ple. They make. themſelves miſſionaries 
of faction as well as of corruption: they 
recommend both, they deride all ſuch 
as imagine it poſſible or fit, to retain 
truth, integrity, and a diſintereſted re- 
gard to the public in publie life, and pro- 
nounce every man a fool who is not ready 
to act like a knave. I hope that enough 
has been ſaid, tho“ much more might 
have been ſaid, to expoſe the Bere 
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of theſe men, and the abſurdity of their 
ſchemes; and to ſhew that a patriot king 
may walk more eafily and ſucceſsfully in 
other paths of government, per tutum 
planumque iter religionis, juſtitiæ, hone- 
flatis, virtutumque moralium. Let me 
proceed, therefore, to mention two o. 
ther heads of the conduct that ſuch a king 
will hold, and it ſhall be my endeavour 
not to fall into the ſame prolixity. 


A king who eſteems it his duty to 
ſupport, or to reſtore, if that be needful, 
the free conſtitution of a limited monar- 
chy; who forms and maintains a wiſe 
and good adminiſtration; who ſubdues 
faction, and promotes the union of his 
people; and who makes their greateſt 
good the conſtant object of his govern- 
ment, may be ſaid, no doubt, to be in 
the true intereſt of his kingdom. All 
the particular caſes that can ariſe are in- 
cluded in theſe general characteriſtics 
of a wiſe and good reign. And yet it 
ſeems proper to mention, under a diſtinct 
head, ſome particular inſtances that 
have not been touched, wherein this 
wiſdom and goodneſs will exert them- 
ſelves. cc delten 
N Now 
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Nov tho the true intereſt of ſeveral 
ſtates may be the ſame in many reſpects, 
yet is there always ſome difference to be 
perceived by a diſcerning eye, both in 
theſe intereſts, and in the manner of pur- 
ſuing them; a difference that ariſes — 
the ſituation of countries, from the cha- 


rafter of people, from the nature of go- 


vernment, and even from that of climate 
and foil; from circumſtances that are like 
theſe permanent, and from others that 
may be deemed more accidental. To 
Huftrate all this. by examples, would be 
eaſy, but long, I ſhall” content myſelf 
therefore to mention, in ſome inftances 
only, the difference that ariſes, from the 
cauſes referred to, between the true inter- 
eſt of our country, and that of ſome ot 
all our neighbours on the continent; and 


leave you to extend and 3 


thoughts the compariſon I hint at, 
rather than enlarge upon. ' 


The ſituation: of Great Britain, the 
character of her people, and the nature 
of her government fit her for trade and 
commerce. Her climate and her foil 
make them neceſſary to her well being. 
By trade and commerce we grew a * 

and} 
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and powerful nation, and by their decay 
we are growing poor. and impotent. As 
trade and commerce enrich, ſo they for- 
tify our country. The ſea is our barrier, 
ſhips are our fortreſſes, and the mari- 
ners, that trade and commerce alone 
can furniſh, are the garriſons to defend 
them. France lies under great diſadvans 


tages in trade and commerce by the na- 
ture of ber government. Her. advanta- 
ges in ſituation are as great at leaſt as 
ours. Thoſe that ariſe from the temper 
and character of her people are a- little 
different perhaps, and yet upon the whole 
equivalent. Thoſe of her climate and 
her ſoil are ſuperior to ours, and indeed 
to thoſe of any Zuropean- nation. The 
United Provinces have the fame advan- 
tages that we have in the nature of their 
government, more perhaps in the tem- 
b and character of their people, leſs to 

ſure in their ſituation, climate, and 
ſoil, But without deſcending into a lon- 
ger detail of the 2 and, difad- 
vantages attending each of theſe nations 
in trade and commerce, it is ſufficient 
for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that 
Great Britain ſtands in a certain middle 
between the other two, with regard to 
wealth and power ariſing from theſe 
ſprings. 
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ſgrings. A leſs, and a leſs conſtant, ap. 
plication to the improvement of theſe 
may ſerve the ends of France; a greater 
18 neceſſary in this country; arid a great- 
er {till in Holland. The French may im- 
prove their natural wealth and power by 
the improvement of trade and commerce. 
We can have no wealth, no power by 
conſequence, as Europe is now conſtituted, 
without the improvement of them, nor 
in any degree but proportionably to this 
improvement. The 'Dutch cannot ſub- 
fiſt without them. They bring wealth to 
other nations, and are neceflary to the 
well being of them; but they ſupply the 
Dutch with food and raiment, and are 
ber even to their wes; n * fl; 
The reſult of what has been ſaid” is, 

ae that the wealth and power b al 
nations depending ſo much on their trade 
and commerce, and every nation being, 
hke the three I have mentioned, in ſuch 
different circumſtances of advantage of 
diſadvantage in the purſuit of this com- 
mon intereſt; a good government, and 
therefore the government of a patriot 
king, will be directed conſtantly to make 
the moſt of every advantage that nature 


Au pu or art can procure towards the 
im- 
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improvement of - trade and commerce. 
And this is one of the principal criterions, 
by which we are to judge whether go- 
vernors are in the true mtereſt of the peo- 
ple, or not. * ) 9H 


It reſults, in particular, that Great 
Britain might improve her wealth and 
power in a proportion ſuperior to that. of 
any nation who can be deemed her rival, 
if the advantages ſhe has were as wiſely 
cultivated, as they will be in the reign of 
a patriot king, To be convinced more 
thoroughly of this truth a very ſhort 
proceſs of reafoning will fuffice, Let any 
man, who has knowledge enough for it, 
firſt compare the natural ſtate of Great 
Britain, and of the United Provinces, 
and then their artificial ſtate together; that 
is, let him confider minutely the advan- 
tages we have by the ſituation, extent, 
and nature of our iſland, over the inhabi- 
tants of a few falt marſnes gained on the 
ſea, and hardly defended from it: and 
after that, let him conſider how nearly 
theſe provinces have raiſed themſelves to 
an equality of wealth and power with the 


kingdom of Great Britain. From whence 


ariſes this difference of improvement? It 
ariſes plainly from hence: the Dutch 
6 have 
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have been, from the foundation of their 
common- wealth, a nation of patriots and 
merchants. The ſpirit of that people has 
not been diverted from theſe two objects, 
the defence of their liberty, and the im- 
provement of their trade and commerce; 
which have been carried on by them with 
uninterrupted and unflackened applica- 
tion, induſtry, order, and ceconomy, In 
Great: Britain the caſe has not been the 
ſame, in either reſpect; but here we con- 
fine ourſelves to ſpeak of the laſt alone. 


- Trade and commerce, fuch as they 
were in thoſe days, had been ſometimes, 
and in ſome inſtances, before the reign of 
Queen Er1zanttH, encouraged and im- 
proved: but the great encouragements. 
were given, the great extenſions and im- 
provements were made, by that glorious 

inceſs. To her we owe that ſpirit of 

meſtic and foreign trade which is not 
eee It was ſhe who gave 
that rapid motion to eur whole: mercan- 
tile ſyſtem which is not entirely ceaſed. 
They hoth flagged under her ſucceſſor; 
were not revived under his ſon; were 
checked, diverted, clogged, and inter- 
rupted, during our civil wars: and be- 
gan to exert new vigour after the reſtora- 


tion in a long courſe of peace; but =_ 
with 
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with new difficulties too from the con- 
firmed rivalry of the Dutch, and the grow- 
ing rivalry of the -Frexch.; To one of 
theſe the puſillanimous character of Jauss 
the firſt gave many ſcandalous occaſions : 
and the other was favoured by the con- 
duct of CHARLES the ſecond, who never 
was in the true intereſt of the people he 

verned. From the revolution © the 
death of queen Anne, however trade and 
commerce might be aided and encou- 
raged in other reſpects, they were neceſ- 
ſarily ſubjected to depredations abroad, 
and over. loaded by taxes at home, during 
the courſe of two great wars. From the 
acceſſion of the late king to this hour, in 
the midſt of a full peace, the debts of 
the nation continue much the ſame, the 
taxes have been encreaſed, and for eigh- 
teen years of this time we have tamely 
ſuffered continual depredations from the 
moſt contemptible maritime power in 
Europe, that of Spain. 


A patriot king will neither neglect, nor 
ſacrifice his country's intereſt. No other 
intereſt, neither a foreign nor a dome- 
ſtic, neither a public nor a private, will 
influence. his conduct in government. 
He will not multiply taxes wantonly, 

| nor 
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nor keep up thoſe unneceſſarily which 
neceſſity has laid, that he may keep up 


legions of tax-gatherers. He will not 


continue national debts by all ſorts of po- 
litical and other profuſion; nor, more 
-wickedly ſtill, by a ſettled purpoſe of op- 


preſſing and impoveriſhing the people, 
that he may with greater eaſe corrupt 
ſome, and govern the whole, according 


to the dictates of his paſſions and arbitra- 


ry will. To give eaſe and encourage- 
ment to manufactory at home, to aſſiſt 


and protect trade abroad, to improve and 
keep in heart the national colonies, like 


ſo many farms of the mother- country, 


will be principal and conſtant parts of 
the attention of ſuch a prince. The 
wealth of the nation he will moſt juſtly 
eſteem to be his wealth, the power his 
= the ſecurity and the honour, his 
ecurity and "honour: and, by the very 


means by which he promotes the two 


firſt, he will wiſely preſerve the two Jaſt; 
for by theſe means, and by theſe alone, 


can the great advantage of the „tuation 


of this kingdom be taken and improved. 


Great Britain is an iſland : and whilſt 
nations on the continent are at immenſe 
charge in maintaining their barriers, and 

perpetually 
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perpetually on their guard, and. frequent. 
embroiled to extend or ſtrengthen them, 
Great Britain may, if her governours 
pleaſe, accumulate wealth in maintaining 
ers; make herſelf ſecure from invaſions, 
and be ready to invade others when, her 
own immediate intereſt or the general 
intereſt 'of Europe require it. Of all 
which Queen EL IZ ABETH“'s reign is a me- 
morable example, and undeniable proof. 
1 faid the general intereſt of Europe, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me that this alone ſhould 
call our councils off from an almoſt en- 
tire application to their domeſtic and 
proper buſineſs. Other nations . muſt 
watch over every motion of their neigh- 
bours; penetrate, if they can, every de- 
ſign; foreſee every minute event, and take 
part by ſome engagement or other in 
almoſt every conjuncture that ariſes. But 
as we cannot be eaſily nor ſuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aim at 
any acquiſition of territory on the con- 
tinent, it may be our intereſt to watch 
the ſecret workings of the ſeveral coun- 
cils abroad; to adviſe, and warn; to abet, 
and oppoſe: but it never can be our true 
intereſt eaſily and officioully to enter into 
action, much leſs into engagements that 
imply action and expence. Other na- 
tions, 


tions, like the Velites or light-armed 
troops, ſtand foremoſt in the field, and 
ſkirmiſh perpetually. When a great war 
begins, we ought to look on the powers 
of the continent, to whom we incline, 
like the two firſt lines, the Principes and 
Haſtati of a Roman army; and on our- 
ſelves, like the Fyiarii, that are not to 
charge with theſe legions on every occa- 
ſion, but to be ready for the conflict when- 
ever the fortune of the day, be it ſooner 
or later, calls us to it, and the ſum of 
things, or the general intereſt, makes it 
neceſſary. 


This is that poſt of advantage and ho- 
nour, which our ſingular ſituation among 
the powers of Europe determines us, or 
Thould determine us, to take, in all diſ- 
putes that happen on the Continent. If 
we neglect it, and diſſipate our ſtrength 
on occaſions that touch us remotely or 
indirectly; we are governed by men who 
do not know the true intereſt of this iſland, 
or who have ſome other intereſt more at 
heart. If we adhere to it, ſo at leaſt as 
to deviate little and ſeldom from it, as 
we ſhall do whenever we are wiſely and 
honeſtly governed, then will this nation 
make her proper figure, and a great one 
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it will be. By a continual attention to 
improve her natural, that is her maritime 
ſtrength, by collecting all her forces with- 
in herſelf, and reſerving them to be laid 


out on great occaſions, ſuch as regard 


her immediate intereſts and her honour, 
or ſuch as are truly important to the ge- 
neral ſyſtem. of power in Europe; ſhe 
may be the arbitrator of differences, the 
guardian of liberty, and the preſerver of 
that Balance, which has been' ſo much 
talked of, and is fo little underſtood. 


Are we never to be ſoldiers? you 
will ſay. Yes, conſtantly, in ſuch pro- 
portion as is neceſſary for the defence of 
good government. To eſtabliſh ſuch a 
military force as none but bad governours 
can want, is to eſtabliſh tyrannical power 
in the king or in the miniſters; and 
may be wanted by the latter, when the 


former would be ſecure without his arm L 


if he broke his miniſter, Occaſionally 
too we muſt be ſoldiers, and for offence 
as well as defence; but in proportion to 


the nature of the conjuncture, conſider- 


ed always relatively to the difference here 
inſiſted upon, between our ſituation, our 
intereſt, and the nature of our ſtrength, 


compared with thoſe of the other pow- 
H . en 
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ers of Europe; and not in proportion 
to the defires, or even to the wants, 
of the nations with whom we are con- 
federated. Like other amphibious ani- 
mals, we muſt come occaſionally on 
ſhore: but the water is more properly 
our element, and in it, like them, as we 
find our greateſt ſecurity, ſo we exert our 
greateſt force. 5s Lg 


What I touch upon here, very ſhortly, 
deſerwes to be conſidered, and reconſider- 
ed, by every man who has, or may have 
any ſhare in the government of Great 
Britain. For we have not only departed 
too much from our true national intereſt 
in this reſpect; but we have done fo with 
the general applauſe even of well-mean- 
ing men, who did not diſcern that we 
waſted our ſelves by an improper applica- 
tion of our ſtrength in conjun& ures, when 
we might have ſerved the common cauſe 
far more uſefully, nay with entire effect, 
by a proper application of our natural 
ſtrength. There was ſomething more 
than this. Armies grew ſo much into fa- 
ſhion in time of war, among men who 
meant well to their country, that they who 
mean ill to it have kept, and keep them 


ſtill up in the profoundeſt peace: and the 
a number 
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number of our ſoldiers, in this. iſland 
alone, is almoſt double to that of. our 
ſeamen. That they are kept up againit 
foreign enemies, cannot be ſaid with 
any colour. If they are kept for ſhey, 
they are ridiculous. If they are kept for 
any other purpoſe whatever, they are too 
dangerous to be ſuffered. A patriot 
king, ſeconded by miniſters attached to 
the true intereſt of their country, would 
ſoon reform this abuſe, and ſave a great 
part of this expence; or apply it in a 
manner preferablꝭ even to the ſaving it, to 
the maintainance of a body of marine foot, 
and to the charge of a regiſter of thir- 
ty or forty thouſand ſeamen. But no 
thoughts like theſe, no great deſigns for 
the honour and intereſt of the kingdom, 
will be entertained, till men who have this 
honour and intereſt at heart ariſe to power. 


I come now to the laſt head, under 
which I ſhall conſider the character ard 
conduct of a patriot king: and let it not 
be thought to be of the leaſt importance, 
tho' it may ſeem at the firſt mention to 
concern - appearances rather than realities, 
and to be nothing more than a circum- 
ſtance - contained in or implied by the 
great parts of the character and conduct 
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of ſuch a king. It is of his perſonal be- 
haviour, of his manner of living with 
other men, and, in a word, of his pri- 
vate as well as/public life that I mean to 
ſpeak. It is of that decency and grace, 
that Bienſtance of the French, that deco- 
rum of the Latins, that Elb of the Greeks, 
which can never be reflected on any cha- 
racter that is not laid in virtue: but for 
want of which, a character that is ſo laid 
will loſe at all times part of the luſtre be- 
longing to it, and may be ſometimes not 
a little miſ-underftood and - under-valued, 
Beauty is not ſeparable from Healib, nor 
this /uſtre, ſaid the ſtoics, from virtue: 
but as a man may be Healthful without 
being handſome, ſo he may be virtuous 
without being amiable. 


There are certain finiſhing ſtrokes, a 
laſt hand as we commonly ſay, to be 
given to all the works of art. When 
that is not given, we may ſee the excel- 
lency of a general deſign, and the beau- 
ty of ſome particular parts. A judge 
of the art may ſee further; he may allow 
for what is wanting, and diſcern the full 
merit of a compleat work in one that is 
imperfect. But vulgar eyes will not be fo 
ſtruck. The work will appear _ 

efec- 
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defeftive, becauſe unfiniſhed : ſo that 
without knowing preciſely what they diſ- 
like, they may admire, but they will not 
be pleaſed. Thus in moral characters, 
tho? every part be virtuous and great, or 
tho' the few and ſmall defects in it be 
concealed under the blaze of thoſe ſhining 
qualities that compenſate for them; yet. 
is not this enough even in private life : it 
is leſs ſo in public life, and till leſs ſo, 
in that of a prince. 


There is a certain ſpecies liberalis, more 
eaſily underſtood than explained, and felt 
than defined, that muſt be acquired and 
rendered habitual to him. A certain pro- 
priety of words and actions, that reſults 
from their conformity to nature and cha- 
racter, muſt always accompany him, and 
create an air and manner, that run uni- 
formly thro' the whole tenour of his con- 
duct and behaviour: which air and man- 
ner are ſo far from any kind or degree of 
affectation, that they cannot be attained 
except by him who is void of all affecta- 
tion. We may illuſtrate this to ourſelves, 
and make it more ſenſible, by reflect- 
ing on the conduct of good dramatic 
or epic writers. They draw the charac- 
ters which they bring on the ſcene from 
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nature, they ſuſtain them thro' the whole 
piece, and make their actors neither ſay 
nor do any thing that is not exactly pro- 
per to the character each of them re- 
preſents. Oderint dum metuant, came 
properly out of the mouth of a Hrant; 
but Evrieipes would never have put 
that execrable ſentence into the mouth of 
Minos or cus. | + 


A man of ſenſe and virtue both will 
not fall into any great impropriety of 
character, or indecency of conduct. But 
he may ſlide or be ſurprized into ſmall 
ones, from a thouſand reaſons, and in a 
thouſand manners, which I ſhall not ſtay 
to enumerate. Againſt theſe, therefore, 
even men, who are incapable of falling 
into the others, muſt be ſtil] on their 
guard, and no men ſo much as princes. 
When their minds are filled and their 
hearts warmed with true notions of go- 


vernment, when they know their duty, 
and love their people, they will not fail 


in the great parts they are to act, in the 
council, in the field, and in all the ardu- 
ous affairs that belong to their kingly 
office: at leaſt they will not begin to fail, 
by failing in them. But as they are men, 


ſuſceptible of the ſame impreſſions, liable 
to 
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to the ſame errors, and expoſed to the 
ſame paſſions, ſo they are likewiſe ex- 
ſed to more and ſtronger temptations, 
than others. Beſides, the elevation in 
which they are placed, as it gives them 
great advantages, gives them great diſad- 
vantages too, that offen countervail the 
former. Thus for inſtance, a little me- 
rit in a prince is ſeen and felt by num- 
bers; it is multiplied as it were, and in 
proportion to this effect his reputation is 
raiſed by it. But then a little failing is 
ſeen and felt by numbers too; it is mul- 
tiplied in the ſame manner, and his re- 
putation ſinks in the ſame proportion. 


I ſpoke above of defects that may be 
concealed under the blaze of great and 
ſhining qualities. This may be the caſe ; 
it has been that of ſome princes. There 
goes a tradition, that Henzy the Fourth 
of France aſked a Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
what miſtreſſes the king of Spain had? 
The ambaſſador replied (like a formal pe- 
dant) that his maſter was a prince who 
feared God, and had no miſtreſs but the 
queen, Henry the Fourth felt the re- 
flexion, and aſked him in return with 
ſome contempt, Whether his maſter 
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« had not virtues enough to cover ono 
vice?“ | | 


Ihe faults or defects that may be thus 
covered or compenſanted, are, I think, 
thoſe of the man, rather than thoſe of 
the king; ſuch as ariſe from conſtitution, 
and the natural rather than the moral 
character; ſuch as may be deemed acci- 
dental ſtarts of paſſion, or accidental re. 
miſsneſs in ſome unguarded hours; ſur- 
prizes, if I may ſay ſo, of the man on 
the king. - When theſe happen ſeldom, 
and paſs ſoon, they may be hid, like 
ſpots in the ſun, but they are ſpots ſtill. 
He, who has the means of ſeeing them, 
will ſee them: and he, who has not, may 
feel the effects of them without knowing 
preciſely the cauſe. When they conti- 
nue (for here is the danger, becauſe, if 
they continue, they will increaſe) they are 
ſpots no longer: they ſpread a general 
ſhade, and obſcure the light in which 
they were drowned before. The virtues 
of the king are loſt in the vices of the 
man. 


ALEXANDER had violent paſſions, and 
thoſe for wine and women were predo- 
mipant, after his ambition. They were 
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tues, to diſguiſe his failings and his vices, 
and, by his example and authority to kee 
a veil drawn over the futility and debauc 
of his court, | 


_ His ſucceſſor, not to the throne, but 
to the ſovereign power, was a mere rake, 
with ſome wit, and no morals ; nay, with 
ſo little regard to them, that he made 
them a ſubje& of ridicule in diſcourſe, 
and appeared in his whole conduct more 
profligate, if that could be, than he was 
in principle. The difference between 
theſe characters ſoon appeared in abomi- 
nable effects; ſuch as cruelty apart, 
might recal the memory of Nero, or in 
the other ſex, that of Meſſalina, and ſuch 
15 I leave the ehroniclers of ſcandal to re- 
te. „ 1 | | 


Our EL1z4ABeTH was queen in a limit- 
ed monarchy, and reigned over a people 
at all times more eaſily led than driven; 
and at that time capable of being attached 
to their, prince and their country, by a 
more generous principle than any of thoſe 
wliuch prevail in our days, by affection. 
There was a ſtrong prerogative then in 
being, and the crown was in poſſeſſion 
of greater legal power. Popularity was 
however 
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however then (as it is now, and as it muſt 
be always in mixed government) the ſole 


true foundation of that ' ſufficient autho- 


rity and influence, which other conſtitu- 
tions give the prince gratis, and indepen- 
dently of the people, but which a king 
of this nation muſt acquire. The wiſe 
queen ſaw it, and ſhe faw too how much 
popularity depends on thofe appearances, 
that depend on the decorum, the de- 
cency, the grace, and the propriety of 
behaviour of which we are ſpeaking. A 


warm concern for the intereſt and ho- 
nour of the nation, a tenderneſs for her 
people, and a confidence in their affec- 


tions, were appearances that run thro" 
her whole public conduct, and gave life 
and colour to it. She did great things, 
and ſhe knew how to ſet them off ac- 
cording to their full value, by her man- 
ner of doing them. In her private beba- 
viour ſhe ſhewed great affability, ſhe de- 
ſcended even to familiarity ; but her fa- 
miliarity was ſuch as could not be im- 
puted to her weakneſs, and was therefore 
moſt juſtly aſcribed to her goodneſs. Tho 
a woman, ſhe hic all that was woman- 
in about her; and if a few equivocal 
marks of coquetry appeared on ſome 
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occaſions, they paſſed like flaſhes of light- 
ning, vaniſhed as ſoon as they were dif- 
cerned, and imprinted no blot on her 
character. She had private friendſhips, 
ſhe had favourites : but ſhe never fuffered 
her friends to forget ſhe was their queen; 
and when her favourites did, ſhe made 
them feel that ſhe was ſo. | 


Her ſucceſſor had no virtues to ſet off, 


but he had failings and vices to conceal. 


He could not conceal the latter; and, void 
of the former, he could not compenſate 
for them. His failings and his vices 


therefore ſtanding in full view, he paſſed 


for a weak prince and an ill man; and 
fell into all the contempt wherein his 
memory remains to this day. The: me- 
thods he took, to preſerve himſelf from it, 
ſerved but to confirm him in it. No man 


can keep the decorum of manners in life, 


who is not free from every kind of affec- 
tation, as it has been ſaid already: but he 
who affects what he has no pretenſions to, 
or what is improper to his character and 
rank in the world, is guilty of moſt con- 
ſummate folly : he becomes doubly un- 
gracious, doubly indecent, and quite ridi- 


| culous. _ Jamzs the firſt, not having one 


quality to conciliate the eſteem or. affec· 
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tion of his people to him, endeavoured 
to impoſe on their underſtandings ; and 
to create a reſpect for himſelf, by ſpread- 
ing the moſt extravagant notions about 
kings in general, as if they were middle 
beings between God and other men; and 
by comparing the extent and unſearchable 
myſteries of their power and prerogative 
to thoſe of the divine providence. His 
language and his behaviour were com- 


monly ſuited to ſuch fooliſh pretenſions; 


and thus by aſſuming a claim. to ſuch re- 
ſpe& and ſubmiſſion as were not due to 


him, he loſt a great part of what was due 


to him. In ſhort, he begun at the wrong 
end; for tho* the ſhining qualities of the 
king may cover ſome failings and ſome 
vices that do not grow up to ſtrong habits 
in the man, yet muſt the character of a 
great and good king be founded in that 
of a great and good man. A king who 


lives out of the ſight of his ſubjects, or 


is never ſeen by them except on his throne, 
can ſcarce be deſpiſed as a man, tho' he 
may be hated as a king. But the king 
who lives more in their fight, and more 
under their obſervation, may be deſpiſed 
before he is hated, and even without being 
hated, This happened to king J Aus: a 
thouſand circumſtances brought it to 75 
911 an 
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and none more than the indecent weakneſſes 
he had for his minions. He did not endea- 
vour to cure this contempt and raiſe his 
character, only by affecting what he had 
no pretenſions to, as in the former caſe; 
but he endeavoured likewiſe moſt vainly 
to do it by affecting what was improper 
to his character and rank. He did not 


endeavour indeed to diſguiſe his natural 


puſillanimity and timidity under the maſk 
of a bully, whilſt he was impoſed upon 
and inſulted by all his neighbours, and 


above all by the Spaniards; but he re- 
tailed the ſcraps of Buchanan, affected 
to talk much, figured in church-contro- 


verſies, and put on all the pedantic ap- 


pearances of a ſcholar, whilſt he neglect- 


ed all thoſe of a great and good man, as 
well as king. 


Let not princes flatter themſelves. They 
will be examined cloſely in private as well 
as in public life: and thoſe who cannot 
pierce further will judge of them by the 
appearances they give in both. To ob- 
tain true popularity, that which is found- 
ed in eſteem and affection, they muſt 


therefore maintain their characters in 


both; and to that end neglect appearances 
in neither, but obſerve the decorum ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary to preſerve the eſteem, whilſt they 
win the affections of mankind. Kings, 
they muſt never forget that they are mer: 
men, they muſt never forget that they 
are kings. The ſentiments which one 
of ' theſe reflexions of courſe inſpires will 
give an humane and affable air to their 
whole behaviour, and make them taſte 
in that high elevation all the joys of ſo- 
cial life. The ſentiments that the other 
reflexion ſuggeſts will be found very com- 
patible with the former; and they may 
never forget that they are kings, tho 
they do not always carry the crown on 
their heads, nor the ſceptre in their hands. 
Vanity and folly muſt entrench themſelves 
in a conſtant affectation of - ſtate to pre- 
ſerve regal dignity: a wiſe prince will 
know how to preſerve it when. he lays 
his majeſty aſide. He will dare to ap- 
_ -pear a private man, and in that charac- 
ter he will draw to himſelf a reſpect lets 
oſtentatious, but more real and more 
pleaſing to him, than any which is paid 
to the monarch. By never /aying what 
is unfit for him to ſay, he will never hear 
what is unfit for him to hear, By never 
doing what is unfit for him to do, he will 
never ſee what is unfit for him to ſee. De- 
. cency and propriety of manners are 1 far 
Go.” rom 
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from leſſening the pleaſures of life, that 
they refine them, and give them an 
higher taſte: they are ſo far from re- 
ſtraining the free and eaſy commerce of 
ſocial life, that they baniſh the bane of 
it, licentiouſneſs of behaviour. Ceremony 
1s the barrier againſt this abuſe of liberty 
in public; politeneſs and decency are ſo in 
private: and the prince, ho practiſes 
and exacts them, will amuſe himfelf much 
better, and oblige thoſe who have the ho- 
nour to be in his intimacy, and to ſhare 
his pleaſures _ him, much more, than 
he could poſſibly do by the moſt _—_ 
-and guard alen. 17 


That which is here recommended. to 
nces, that conſtant guard on their own 
ain, uh even in private life, and that 
conſtant decorum which their example 
ought to exact from others, will not be 
found ſo difficult in practice as may be 
imagined; if they uſe a proper diſcern- 
ment in the choice of the perſons whom 
they admit to the neareſt degrees of in- 
timacy with them. A prince ſhould chuſe 
his companions with as great care as his 
miniſters. If he truſts the bu/ineſs of his 
ſtare to theſe, he truſts his character to 
thoſe : and his character will depend on 
| theirs 
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theirs much more than is commonly 
thought. General experience will lead 
men to judge that a ſimilitude of cha- 
racer determined the choice; even when | 
chance, indulgence to aſſiduity, good 
nature, or want of reflection had their 
ſhare in the introduction of men unwor- 
thy of ſuch favour. But, in ſuch caſes, 
certain it is that they, who judged wrong 
at firſt concerning him, will judge right 
at laſt. He is not a trifler, for inſtance. 
Be it ſo: but if he takes trifling futile 
creatures, men of mean characters, or of Þ 
no character, into his intimacy, he ſhews Þ 
a diſpoſition to become ſuch, and will be- 
come ſuch, unleſs he breaks theſe habits | 
early, and before puerile amuſements are 
grown up to be the buſineſs of his. life. 
'I mean that the minds of princes, like the 
minds of other men, will be brought down | 
inſenſibly to the tone of the company they 
keep. | 


A worſe conſequence even than this 
may follow a want of diſcernment in 
princes how to chuſe their companions, 
and how to conduct themſelves in private 
life. Silly kings have reſigned themſelves 
to their miniſters, have ſuffered theſe 


to ſtand between them and their Props; 
an 
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and have formed no judgments,' nor taken 
any meaſures on their own knowledge, 
but all implicitly on the repreſentations 
made to them by their miniſters. Kings 
of ſuperior capacity have reſigned them< 
ſelves in the ſame manner to their favou- 
rites, male and female, have ſuffered 
theſe to ſtand between them and their 
moſt able and faithful counſellors : their 
judgments have been influenced, and their 
meaſures directed by inſinuations of wo- 
men, or of men as little fitted as women, 
by nature and education, to be hearkened 
to, in the great affairs of government. 
Hiſtory is full of ſuch examples; all me- 
lancholy, many tragical ! ſufficient, one 
would imagine, to, deter princes, if at- 
tended to, from permitting the compa- 
nions of their idle hours, or the inſtru- 
ments of their pleaſures, to exceed the 
bounds of thoſe provinces. Should a mi- 
niſter of ſtate pretend to vie with any of 
theſe, about the forms of a drawing room, 
the regulation of a F#zelle, the decoration 
of a ball, or the dreſs of a fine lady, he 
would be thought ridiculous, and he would 
be truly ſo. But then are not any of theſe 
impertinent, when they preſume to med- 
dle in things at leaſt as much above them, 
as thoſe that have "_ mentioned are be- 

low 
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low the others? And are not princes who 
ſuffer them to do ſo, unaccountably weak? 


What ſhall I ſay further on this head? 
Nothing more is neceſſary. ' Let me wind 
it up therefore by aſſerting this great 
truth, that reſults from what has tory 
already ſaid: As he can never fill the 
character of a patriot king, tho' his per- 
ſonal great and good qualities be in every 
other reſpect equal to it, who lies open 
to the flattery of courtiers, to the ſeduc- 
tion of women, and to the partialities and 
affections which are eaſily eontracted by 
too great indulgence in private life; ſo 
the prince who is deſirous to eſtabliſh this 
character, muſt obſerve ſuch a decorum, 
and keep ſuch a guard on himſelf, as 
may prevent even the ſuſpicion of being 
liable to ſuch influences. For as the rea- 
lity would ruin, the very ſuſpicion will 
leſſen him in the opinion of mankind: 
and the opinion of mankind, which is 
fame after death, is ſuperior ſtrength and 
power in life. 0 5 M89 8 10 -: 


Anp now, if the principles and mea- 
ſures of conduct, laid down in this diſ- 
courſe, as neceſſary to conſtitute that 


greatelt and moſt glorious of human be- 
> ings, 
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ings, a patriot king, be ſufficient to this 
purpoſe ; let us conſider too how eaſy it 
15, or ought to be, to eſtabliſh them in 
the minds of princes. They are founded 
on true propoſitions, all of which are ob- 
vious, nay, many of them ſelf-evident... 
They are confirmed by univerſal experi- 
ence. In a word, no underſtanding can 
refiſt them, and none but the weakeſt can 
fail, or be miſled, in the application of 
them. To a prince whoſe heart is cor- 
rupt, it is in vain to ſpeak, and for ſuch 
a prince I would not be thought to write. 
But if the heart of a prince be not cor- 
rupt, theſe truths will find an eaſy ingreſ. 
ſion thro* the underſtanding to it. Let 
us conſider again, what the ſure, the ne- 
ceſſary effects of ſuch principles and mea- 
ſures of conduct muſt be, to the prince, 
and to the people. On this ſubje& let 
the imagination range thro* the whole 
glorious ſcene of à patriot reign: the 
beauty of the idea will inſpire thoſe tranſ- 
ports, which PLaTto imagined the viſion 
of virtue would infpire, if virtue could be 
ſeen. What in truth can be fo lovely? 
what ſo venerable, as to contemplate a 
king on whom the eyes of a whole people 
are fixed, filled with admiration, and glow- 
ing with affection? a king, in the temper 
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of whoſe government, like that of Nerr. 
Va, things ſo ſeldom allied as empire and 
liberty are intimately mixed, co-exiſt to- 
gether inſeparably, and conſtitute one 
real eſſence? What ſpectacle can be pre- 
ſented to the view of the mind ſo rare, 
ſo nearly divine, as a king poſſeſſed of 
abſolute power, neither uſurped by fraud 
nor maintained by force, but the genuine 
effect of eſteem, of confidence, and affec. 
tion; the free gift of liberty, who finds 


her greateſt ſecurity- in this power, and 


would deſire no other if the prince on the 
throne could be, what his people wiſh 
him to be, immortal. Of ſuch a prince, 
and of ſuch, a prince alone, it may be ſaid 
with ſtrict propriety and truth, 


Volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat 
Olympz. 


Civil fury will have no place in this 
draught : or, if the monſter is ſeen, he 
muſt be ſeen as Virgil deſcribes him, 


Centum vindtus catenis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore 
cruento. 


He 
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He muſt be ſeen ſubdued, bound, chain- 
ed, and deprived entirely of power to do 
hurt. In his place, concord will appear, 
brooding peace and proſperity on the hap- 
py land; joy ſitting in every face, content 
in every heart; a people unoppreſſed, un- 
diſturbed, unalarmed ; buſy to improve 
their private property and the public ſtock; 
fleets. covering the ocean; bringing home 
wealth by the returns of induſtry ; carry- 
ing aſſiſtance or terror abroad by the direc- 
tion of wiſdom ; and afferting triumph- 
.antly the right and the honour of Great 
Britain, as far as waters roll and as winds 
can waft them. | 


Thoſe who live to ſee ſuch happy days, 
and to act in fo glorious a ſcene, will per- 
Haps call to mind with ſore tenderneſs 
of ſentiment, when he is no more, a man, 
who contributed his mite to carry on ſo 
who deſired life for 
as to fee a king of 

£ moſt popular man in 
his country, and a patriot king at the head 
of an united people. | 
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0 Of the State of Parties at the 
| Alcceſſion of King Geokcs l. 


Perceive by yours that my diſcourſe 
i of the character and conduct of a pa- 
triot king, in that article which relates 
to party, has not entirely ſatisfied your 
1 expectations. Vou expected, from ſome 
* things that I remember to have ſaid to 
you in converſation, and others that have 
fallen on that occaſion from my pen, a 
1 more particular application of thoſe ge- 
Wit neral reaſonings to the preſent time, and 
to the ſtate of parties, from the late king's 
"i acceſſion to the throne. The ſubject is 
Il delicate enough, and yet I ſhall ſpeak up- 
„ on it what truth exacts from me, with 
| 

| 


C the utmoſt frankneſs : for I know all our 
| | parties 
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parties too well, to eſteem any ; and I am 
too old, and too reſigned to my fate, to 
want, or to fear any. | 


Whatever anecdotes you have been 
told, for you are too young to have ſeen 
the paſſages of the times I am going to 
mention, and whatever prepoſſeſſions you 
have had, take theſe facts for undoubted 
truths : that there was no deſign on foot 
during the four laſt years of queen Anxe's 
reign to fet aſide the fucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover, and to place the crown 


on the head of the pretender to it; nor 


any party formed for this purpofe at the 
time of the death of that princefs, whoſe 
memory I honour, and therefore feel a 
juſt indignation at the irreyerence with 
which we have ſeen it treated, If ſach a 


deſign had been on foot during that time, 


there were moments when the execution 
of it would not have been difficult, or 
dangerous enough, to have ſtopped men 
of the moſt moderate reſolution. Neither 
could a deſign of that nature have been 
carried on ſo long, tho' it was not carried 
into execution, without leaving ſome tra- 
ces, which would have appeared when 
ſuch ſtrict inquiſitions were made; when 
the papers of ſo many of the queen's ſer- 
vants were ſeized, and even her own pa- 


14 pers, 
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pers, even (thoſe ſhe had ſealed up to be 
burnt. after her death, were expoſed to 
ſo much indecent inſpection. But laying 
aſide all arguments of the probable kind, 
I-deny the fact abſolutely : and I have the 
better title to expect credit, becauſe it 
could not be true without my knowledge, 
or at leaſt ſuſpicion of it; and becauſe 
even they who believe it, for all who aſ- 
ſerted it did not believe it, had no proof 
to produce, nor have to this hour, but 
vain ſurmiſes; nor any authority to reſt 
upon, but the clamour of party. 


That there were particular men, who 
correſponded indirectly and directly too 
with the pretender, and with others for 
his ſervice; that theſe men profeſſed 
themſelves to be zealous in it, and made 
large | promiſes, and raiſed ſome faint 
hopes, I cannot doubt; tho? this was un- 
known to me at that time, or at leaſt I 
knew it not with the ſame certainty and 
in the ſame detail that I have known it 
ſince. But if this was done by ſome who 
were in the queen's ſervice, it was done 
too by ſome who were out of it, and I 
think with little ſincerity by either. 


It may well ſeem ſtrange to one who 


carries in his breaſt a heart like yours, 
| that 
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that men of any rank, and eſpecially of 
the higheſt, ſhould hold a conduct fo 
falſe, ſo dangerous, always of - uncertain 
event; and often, as it was in the cafe 
here mentioned, upon remote contingen- 
cies, and ſuch as they themſelves think 
the ' leaſt probable. Even I think it 
ſtrange, Who have been much longer 
mingled in a corrupt world, and who have 
ſeen many more examples of the folly, of 
the cunning, and the perfidy of mankind. 
A great regard to wealth, and a total con- 
tempt of virtue, are ſentiments very near- 
ly allied: and they muſt poſſeſs the whole 
fouls of men whom they can determine 
to ſuch infamous dupheity, to ſuch: dou-- 
ble treachery. In fact they do ſo. One 
is ſo afraid of loſing his fortune, that he 
lays in claims to ſecure it, perhaps to aug- 
ment it, on all ſides, and to prevent even 
imaginary dangers. Another values fo: 
nttle the inward teſtimony of a 

"conſcience, or the future reproaches of 
' thoſe he has deceived, that he fcruples not 
to make engagements for a time to come 
that he has no deſign to keep; if they 
may ferve as expedients to facilſtate, in 
any ſmall degree, the ſucceſs of an imme- 
diate project. All this was done at the 
time, on the occaſion, and by the perſons: 
I intend. But the ſcheme of defeating 
15 the- 
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pers, even thoſe ſhe had ſealed up to be 
burnt after her death, were expoſed to 
ſo much indecent inſpection. But laying 
aſide all arguments of the probable kind, 
I-deny the fact abſolutely : and I have the 
better title to expect credit, becauſe it 
could not be true without my knowledge, 
or at leaſt ſuſpicion of it; and becauſe 
even they who believe it, for all who aſ- 
ſerted it did not believe it, had no proof 
to produce, nor have to this hour, but 
van ſurmiſes; nor any authority to reſt 
upon, but the clamour of party. 


That there were particular men, who 
correſponded indirectly and directly too 
with the pretender, and with others for 
his ſervice; that theſe men profeſſed 
themſelves to be zealous in it, and made 
large promiſes, and raiſed ſome faint 
hopes, I cannot doubt; tho? this was un- 
known to me at that time, or at leaſt 1 
knew it not with the ſame certainty and 
in the ſame detail that I have known it 
ſince. But if this was done by ſome who 
were in the queen's ſervice, it was done 
too by ſome who were out of it, and I 
think with little fincerity by either. 


It may well ſeem ſtrange to one who 
carries in his breaſt a heart like yours, 
| that 
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that men of any rank, and eſpecially of 


the higheſt, ſhould hold a conduct fo 
falſe, fo dangerous, always of uncertain 
event; and often, as it was in the cafe 
here mentioned, upon remote contingen- 
cies, and ſuch as they themſelves think 
the ' leaſt probable. Even I think it 
ſtrange, who have been much longer 
mingled in a corrupt world, and ho have 
ſeen many more examples of the folly, of 
the cunning, and the perfidy of mankind. 
A great regard to wealth, and a total con- 
tempt of virtue, are ſentiments very near- 
ly allied: and they muſt poſſeſs the whole 
ſouls of men whom they can determine 
to ſuch infamous dupfieity, to ſuch dou- 
ble treachery. In fact they do ſo. One 
is ſo afraid of loſing his fortune, that he 
lays in claims to ſecure it, perhaps to aug- 
ment it, on all ſides, and to prevent even 
imaginary dangers. Another values fo 
kttle the inward teftimony of a good 
"conſcience; or the future reproaches of 
' thoſe he has deceived, that he fcruples not 
to make engagements for a time to come 
that he has no deſign to keep; if they 
may ferve as expedients to farifitate, in 
any ſmall degree, the ſacceſs of an imme- 
diate project. All this was done at the 
time, on the occaſion, and by the perſons- 
I intend. But the ſcheme of defeating: 
E the 
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the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was ſo far from 
being laid by the queen and her miniſters, 
| and ſuch a reſolution was ſo far from be- 
| ing taken, that the very men I ſpeak of, 
1 when they were preſſed by the other ſide, 
that is from Yer/ailles and St. Germains, 
to be more particular, and to come into a 
cloſer concert, declined both, and gave 
the moſt evaſive anſwers. 


A little before, or about the time of 
the queen's death, ſome other perſons, 
who figured afterwards in the rebellion, 
entered in good earneſt into thoſe engage- 
ments, as I believe; for I do not know 
exactly the date of them. But whenever 
they took them, they took them as /ingle 
men. They could anſwer for no party to 
back them. They might flatter them- 
elves with hopes and dreams, like Pou- 
PEY, if little men and little things may be 
compared with great, of legions ready to 
- riſe at the ſtamp of their feet. But they 
had no affurance, no nor grounds to ex- 
pect any troops, except thoſe of the high- 
lands; whoſe diſpoſition in general was 
known to every man, but whoſe inſur— 
rection without the concurrence of other 
inſurrections, and other troops, was deem- 
ed, even by thoſe that — 4 them take 
arms afterwards, not a ſtrength but a 
weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, ruin to the poor people; and 
ruin to the cauſe. In a word, theſe men 
were ſo truly fingle in their engagements, 
and their meaſures were ſo vnripe for ac- 
tion when the reſolution of acting imme- 
diately was taken by them, that I am per- 
ſuaded they durſt not communicate their 
deſign to any one man of conſequence that 
ſerved at that time with them. What per- 
ſuades me of it is this: one man, whom 
they thought likely to incline to them on 
ſeveral accounts, they attempted indirect- 
ly and at a great diſtance: they came no 
nearer to the point with him, neither then, 
that is juſt before the queen's death, nor 
afterwards. They had indeed no encou- 
ragement to do it; for upon this hint and 
another circumſtance which fell in, both he 
and others took ſeveral occaſions to declare 
that tho* they would ſerve the queen faith- 
fully and excluſively of all other regards 
or engagements to her laſt breath, yet af- 
ter her deceaſe they would: acknowledge 
the- prince on whom the ſucceſſion devol- 
ved by law, and to which they had ſworn, 
and no other. This declaration would 
have been that of the far greateſt number 
of the ſame party, and would have been 
fuck to by them, if the paſſions and pri- 
vate intereſts of another party had not pre- 
vailed over the true intereſt of a new fa- 
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mily that was going to mount the throne. 


You may aſk me now, and the queſtion 
will not be at all improper, how it came 
to pals, if the queen and her miniſters had 
no delign to defeat this ſucceſſion, that fo 
much ſuſpicion. of it prevailed, that fo 


great an alarm was taken, and ſo great a 


clamour raiſed? I might anſwer you very 


ſhortly and very truly, by the ſtrange con- 
duct of a firſt miniſter, by the conteſts 
about the negociations of the peace, and 
by the arts of a party. 


; 4 . 4 ” FRA | A 4 . 1 4 5 
The minds of ſome miniſters are like 


the ſanftum ſandtorum of a temple I have 


read of ſomewhere : before it a great cur- 
tain was felemnly drawn; within it no- 


thing was to be ſeen but a confuſed groupe 
of miſ-ſhapen, and imperfect forms, heads 
-without bodies, bodies without heads, and 


the like. To develope the moſt compli- 
cated caſes, and to decide in the moſt 


- doubtful, has been the talent of great mi- 
miſters: it is that of others to perplex the 


moſt ſimple, and to be puzzled by the 
plaineſt. No man was more deſirous of 


power than the miniſter here intended: 


and he had a competent ſhare of cunning 


to wriggle himſelf into it; but then his 
part was over, and no man was more at a 


loſs how to employ it. The ends he pro- 


"poſed to bimfelf, he ſaw for the moſt 


Part 
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part darkly and. indiſtinctiy: and if he 
{aw them a little better, he ſtill made uſe 
of means diſproportionate to them. That 
private correſpondence with the queen, 
which produced the change of the mini- 
ſtry in 1710, was begun with him whilſt 
he was fecretary of ſtate, and was conti- 
nued thro? him during the two years that 
intervened between his leaving the court, 
and his return to it. This gave him the 
ſole confidence of the queen, put him 
more abſolutely at the head of che party 
that came into power, and inveſted him 
with all the authority that a firſt miniſter 
could have in thoſe days, and before any 
man could preſume to rival in that rank, 
and in this — the rank of the an- 
cient mayors of the palace in France. 
The tories, with whom and by whom he 
had riſen, expected much from him. 
Their expectations were il Lanſwered: and 
I think that ſuch management as he em- 
ployed would not have hindered them 
long from breaking from him, if new 
things had not fallen in, to engage their 
* attention, and to divert their paſ- 
ions. | fr. Sv 


The fooliſh proſecution of Sacuzvzrtr. 
had carried party-rage to the heighth, and 
the late change of the miniſtry had con- 

firmed 
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firmed it there. Theſe circumſtances, 
and many others relative to them, which 
J omit,' would have made it impoſſible, 
if there had been honeſty and wifdom 
enough to deſire it, to bring about a co- 
alition of the bulk of the tories and whigs 
at the latter end of this reign : as it had 


been brought about a few years before un- 


der the adminiſtration of my lord MAR 
Bo ROUGH and my lord Goporenin, who 


broke it foon and before it had time 


to cement, by making ſuch an uſe of it, 


as I am unable to account for even at 


this hour. The two parties were in truth 
become factions, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word. I was of one, and F own the 
guilt; which no man of the other would 
have a good grace to deny. In this re- 
ſpect they were alike 3 but here was the 
difference: one was well united, well 
conducted, and determined to their fu- 
ture, as well as their preſent objects. Not 
one of theſe advantages attended the 


other. The miniſter had evidently no 


bottom to reſt his adminiſtration upon, 
but that of the party, at the head of 


which he came into power: if he had 
reſted it there, if he had gained their con- 
fidence, inſtead of creating even wan- 


tonly, if I may ſay fo, a diſtruſt of him- 
ſelf in them, it is certain he might have 


determined 


— 
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determined them to every national inter- 
eſt during the queen's time, and after 
her death. But this was above his con- 
ception as well as his talents. He meant 
to keep power as long as he could, by 
the little arts by which he had got into 
it: he thought that he ſhould be able to 
compound for himſelf in all events, and 
cared little what became of his party, his 
miſtreſs, or the nation, That this was 
the whole of his ſcheme appeared ſuffi- 
ciently in the courſe of his adminiſtration; 
was then ſeen by ſome, and has been 
ſince acknowledged by all people. For 
this purpoſe he coaxed and perſecuted 
whigs, he flattered and diſappointed to- 
ries; and ſupported ., by a thouſand little 
tricks his tottering adminiſtration. To 
the tory party he held out the peace, as 
an æra when all they expected ſhould be 
done for them, and when they ſhould be 
placed in ſuch fulneſs of power and ſuch 
ſtrength of party, that it would be more 
the intereſt of the ſucceſſor to be well with 
them, than theirs to be well with him. 
Such expreſſions were often uſed, and 
others of like import: and I believe theſe 
oracular ſpeeches were interpreted, as ora- 
cles uſed to be, according as every. man's 
inclinations led him. ache? 

The 
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The conteſts that ſoon followed, by: 
the violent oppolition to the negociations 
of peace, did the good hinted at above to 
the miniſter, and enabled him to amuſe 
and banter his party a little longer. But 
they did great, and in ſome reſpects irre- 
parable, miſchief to Great Britain, and 
to all Europe. One part of the miſchief 
they did at home is proper to be men- 
tioned here. They dipped the houſe of 
Hanover in our party-quarrels unſeaſon- 
ably, I preſume to think, and impopu- 
larly ; for tho' the conteſt was maintained 
by two parties that pretended equally to 
have the national intereſt at heart, yet 
the national intereſt was ſo plainly on one 
fide of the queſtion, and the other ſide 
was ſo plainly partial, at the expence of 
this intereſt, to the emperor, the princes 
of the empire, and the Dutch in particu- 
lar; that a ſueceſſor to the crown, who 
was himſelf a prince of Germany, ſhould 
have preſerved + in good policy, for this 
very reaſon, the appearance at leaſt of 
ſome neutrality. The means employed 
openly to break the queen's meaſures were 
mdecent and unjuſtifiable : thoſe employ- 
ed ſecretly, and meditated to be employed, 
were worſe. The miniſters of Hanover, 
whole conduct I may cenfure the more 
freely becauſe the late king did not ap- 
prove 
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prove it all, took ſo remarkable a ſhare in 
the firſt, that they might be, and they 
were, ſuſpected of having ſome in the o- 
thers. This had a very bad effect, which 
was improved by men in the two extremes. 
The whigs deſired nothing more than to 
have it thought that the ſucceſſor was 
theirs, if 1 may repeat an inſolent expreſ- 
ſion which was uſed at that time: the 
notion did them honour, and tho? it could 
give no colour, it gave ſome ſtrength to 
their oppoſition. The Jacobites inſinuated 
induſtriouſly the fame” thing; and repre> 
ſented that the eſtabliſhment of the houſe 
of Hanover would be the eſtabliſhment 
of the whig party, and that the interefts 
of Great Britain would be conſtantly fa- 
crificed to foreign intereſts, and her wealth 
drained to ſupport them under that fa- 
mily. I leave you to judge what ingreſ- 
ſion ſuch exaggerations muſt find, on ſuch 
occaſion, ' and in ſuch a ferment. I do 
not think they determined men to Jaco- 
bitiſm. I know they did not; but I know 
that they diſ- inclined men from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and made many who reſolved to 
ſubmit to it, ſubmit to it rather as a ne- 
ceſſary evil, than as an eligible good. 


This was, to the beſt of my obſervation; 
and knowledge, the ſtate of one party. 
| e 
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An abſurd one it was, and the conſe. 
quences of it were foreſeen, foretold, and 
preſſed upon the miniſter at the time, but 
always without effect, and ſometimes. with- 
out any anſwers. He had ſome private 
intrigue for himſelf at Hanover : ſo he 
had at Bar. He was the bubble of one in 
the end: the pretender was ſo of the other. 
But :his 'whole management in the mean 
time was contrived to keep up a kind 
of general indetermination in the party 
about the ſucceſſion 3. which made a man 
of great temper once ſay to him with paſ- 
ion, that ** he believed no other miniſter 
at the head of a powerful party would 
not be better at Hanover, if he did not 
mean to be worſe there. 5 
The ſtate of the other party was this. 
The whigs had appeared zealous for the 
en ſucceſſion from the time when 
King WIILI AM propoſed it, after the death 
of the duke of GroucgsrTER. The tories 
voted for it then, and the acts that were 
judged neceſſary to ſecure it, ſome of them 

leaſt, were promoted by them. Vet 
were they not thought, nor did they affect 

the others did, to be thought extremely 
fond of it. King WIIL IAM did not come 
into this meaſure, till he found, upon trial, 
that there was no other ſafe and practi- 

| C . 
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cable : and the tories had an air of coming 
into it for no other reaſon. Beſides which, 
it is certain that there was at that time 
- a much greater leaven of Jacobitiſm in the 
tory-lump, than at the time ſpoken of here. 


Now thus far the whigs ated like a 
national party, who thought that their 
religion and liberty could. be ſecured by 
no other expedient, and therefore adhered 
to this ſettlement of the crown with di- 
ſtinguiſhed zeal, But this national party 
degenerated foon into faction; that is, the 
national intereſt became ſoon a ſecondary 
and ſubſervient motive, and the cauſe of 
the ſucceſſion was ſupported more for the 
ſake of the party or faction, than for the 
ſake of the nation; and with views that 
went more directly to the eſtabliſhment of 
their own adminiſtration, - than to a ſolid 
ſettlement of the ' preſent royal family. 
This appeared, evidently. enough, to 
thoſe whom noiſe and ſhew could not 
impoſe upon, in the latter end of the 
queen's reign, and plain beyond diſpute 
to all mankind, after her deceaſe. The 
art of the whigs was to blend, as undi- 
ſtinguiſhably as they could, all their party- 
intereſts with thoſe of the ſucceſſion: and 
they made juſt the ſame factious uſe of 
the ſuppoſed danger of it, as the tories 
had endeavoured to make ſome time _— 

ore 
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fore of the ſuppoſed danger of the church, 
As no man is reputed a friend to chriſti- 
anity beyond the Alpes and the Pyrenees, 
who does not acknowledge the papal ſu- 
.premacy, ſo here no man was to be re- 
pres a friend to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion who was not ready to acknowledge 
their fupremacy. The intereſt of the 
preſent royal family was to ſucceed with- 
out oppoſition. and riſque, and to come 
to the throne in a calm. It was the in- 
tereſt of a faction that they ſhould come 
to it in aftorm. Accordingly the whigs 
were very near putting in execution ſome 
of the wildeſt projects of inſurrections and 
rebellion, under — of ſecuring what 
there was not ſufficient diſpoſition, nor 
any preparation at all made to obſtruct. 
Happily for the public theſe deſigns 
roved abortive. They were too well 
Known to have ſucceeded, but they might 
Have had, they would have had, moſt 
fatal conſequences. The ſtorm, that was. 
not raiſed to diſturb and endanger. the late 
king's acceſſion, was only deferred. To 
a party, who meant nothing leſs than en- 
-grofling the whole power: of the go- 
vernment and the whole wealth of the 
nation under the ſucceſſor, a ſtorm, in 
which every other man ſhould be 2 
| | 15 | rom 
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from him, was too neceſſary, not to be 
conjured up at any rate; and it was fo 
immediately after the late King's acceſſion, 
He came to the throne eaſily, and quietly, 
and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom with 
as little trouble, as he could have expected 
if he had been not only the queen's ſuc- 
ceſſor, but her ſon. The whole nation 
ſubmitted chearfully to his government, 
and the queen”s ſervants diſcharged the 
duty of their offices, hitft he continued, 
them in their offices, in ſuch a manner 
as to merit his approbation. This was, 
ſignified to ſome of them, to the ſecreta - 
ries in particular, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and according to his majeſty's expreſs or- 
der, before the whole council of ſtate. 
He might I think, I thought then that he 
ought, and every man except the earl of 
O-, who believed or had a mind to 
make others believe that his influence. 
would be great in the new reign, expect- 
ed that he would have given his principal 
confidence and the principal power of the 
adminiſtration to the whigs : but it was 
ſcarce poſſible to expect, that he would 
immediately let looſe the whole fury o 
party, ſuffer the queen's ſervants, who 

ad ſurely been guilty of no crime againſt 
him nor the ſtate, to be ſo bitterly perſe- 
FY cuted; 
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cuted ; and proſcribe in effect every. man 
in the country who did not bear the name 
of whig. Princes have often forgot, on 
their acceſſion to a throne, even perſonal 
injuries received in party quarrels : and 
the ſaying of Lewis the twelfth of France, 
in anſwer to thoſe who would have per- 
ſuaded him to ſhew ſeverity to LA TRE. 
MOU1 LIE, is very deſervedly famous, 
„, God forbid, ſaid he, that Lewis the 
«twelfth ſhould revenge the quarrels of 
«© the duke of Orleans. Other princes, 
who have fought their way to the throne, 
have not only exerciſed clemency, but 
ſhewn favour to thoſe who had ſtood 
ih arms againſt them : and here again I 
might quote the example of another king 
of France, that of Hengy the fourth. 
But to take an example in our own coun- 
try, look back to the reſtoration, conſider 
all that paſſed from the year 1641 to the 
year 1660, and then compare the mea- 
ſures that King ChARLESs the ſecond was 
adviſed to purſue for the eſtabliſhment of 
his government in the circumſtances of 
po that time, with thoſe which the late king 
. was adviſed, and prevailed on, againſt his 
[ 


E cfinioh, inclination,” and firſt refolution, 1 


| to purſue, in the circumſtances I have juſt 

mentioned. I leave the concluſion to the 
candour and good ſenſe of every impartial 
reader. To 
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To theſe meaſures of unexpected vio- 

lence alone it muſt be aſcribed, that the 
pretender had any party for him of 
ſtrength ſufficient to appear and act. Theſe 
meaſures alone produced the troubles that 
followed, and dyed the royal ermines of a 
prince, no way e in blood. I am 
far from excuſing one party, for ſuffering 
another to drive them into rebellion. 1 
wiſh I could forget it myſelf. But there 

are two obſervations on that event, which 
cannot refuſe myſelf to make. One is, 
that the very manner in which this rebelli- 

on was begun ſhews abundantly that it was 
a ſtart of paſſion, a ſudden phrenzy of men 
tranſported by their reſentment, and no- 
thing leſs than the execution of a deſign 
long premeditated and prepared. The o- 
ther is, that fe examples are to be found 
in hiſtory, perhaps none, of what happen- 
ed on this occaſion, when the ſame men, 
in the ſame country, and in the compaſs 
of the ſame year, were ready to riſe in 
arms againſt one prince without any nati- 
onal cauſe; and then provoked, by the 
violence of their councils, the oppoſite fac- 

tion to riſe in actual rebellion againſt the 
ſucceſſor. 1 10 
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Theſe are ſome of the effects of main- 
' taining divifions in a nation, and of gavern- 
by fantion. I might . into a 
detail of many fatal conſequences that have 
followed, from the firſt falſe ſtep which 
Was taken, when the preſent ſettlement was 
ſo avowedly made on the narrow bottom 
of party. But 1 conſider that this diſcourſe 
is growing into length; that I have had 
and ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome 
of theſe conſequences elſewhere ; and that 
your own reflexions on what has been faid, 
will more than ſupply: what I omit to ſay 
in this place. Let me therefore conclude 
by repeating, That divi/ion has cauſed all 
the miſchief we lament, that union can a- 
lone retrieve it, and that a great advance 
towards this union was the coalition of 
parties, ſo happily begun, ſo ſucceſsfully 
carried on, and of late ſo unaccountably 
lected, to ſay no worſe, But let me 
add, that this union can never be compleat, 
till it become an union of the head with 
the: members, as well as of the members 
with one another: and that ſuch an union 
can never be expected till patriotiſm fills 
the throne, and fation be baniſhed from 
the 1 
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